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_ Expressions 

| from the 

President of the 

Bangor Symphony Orchestra 


“We are most delighted with the 
organ. We had an informal recital 
at which the house patrons and 
subscribers were the guests. Three 
of our organists took part, and the 
program was from Bach down to 
light numbers, such as to please the 
varying musical tastes and to dis- 
play the different phases of the or- 
gan. 

“Everyone is pleased and enthu- 

| siastic. The instrument is certain 
| to be a splendid ad. for your house.” 


| HOOK & HASTINGS COMPANY 
Main Office & Works - Kendal Green, Mass. 








PIETRO YON 





WORLD FAMOUS 
ORGANIST AND 
COMPOSER 











For All 


Public Appearances 
Master Courses 
Private Lessons 


Address: 
E. HAYNER, I. C. V. 
853 Carnegie Hall, New York City 
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FRAZEE ORGANS 


Many organ experts are convinced 
of the tonal superiority of Frazee 
Organs. Those not familiar with 
our work are invited to investigate. 


FRAZEE ORGAN COMPANY 
134 Tremont Street Everett, Massachusetts 
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ORGANS 











Not for the least 


money - - - 


Nor for the most 
money - - - 


But for the most 
discriminating - - 





Main Office and Works: MERRICK, N. Y. 
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‘Keally covet Success? 


Here are eight steps leading directly to it. Rewards come after 
each step. The further you go, the greater the rewards. 
Each must say for himself how far he wants to go. 
Wanting won’t get him there; he must 
take the steps. 


1. The first step: a man or woman studies an art, or a trade, or an 
industry, and acquires a working knowledge. 


2. Then he secures a position or starts a factory. 


3. By diligence, long hours, careful planning, he perfects his product 
to a point where he no longer feels himself a beginner but has con- 
fidence in the worth of the thing he is doing. 


4. He begins to want people to pay attention to his work, know his 
product, appreciate its special merits, as he sees them. He knows 
it has special merits. 


5. When Boston, Chicago, Los Angeles, New York or Philadelphia 
had only ten thousand inhabitants an organ builder or an organist 
among them was automatically known and people interested in his 
product automatically thought of him when they needed him. He 
was one among a few. When populations increased to millions, 
artists and artizans in all classes increased proportionately, and each 
worker became known to a rapidly narrowing circle; and that circle 
was in turn invaded by the fame of the few from beyond, whose 
merits were fostered by the increasingly efficient machinery of ad- 
vertising. And the man who depended upon the free publicity of 
his friends and the merit of his own product above the advertised 
product was indeed an optimist. 


6. Optimism doesn’t pay bills. It takes good business management 
and efficiency to keep pace with the rest of the world. The next 
step followed automatically: the man who knew his business, was 
certain of the worth of his product; he knew others would recognize 
its worth if they saw it; and he advertised it. 


%. If you buy a new automobile, do you want to be the owner of a 
product that must be apologized for and explained? Pride and joy 
do not comé from owning an unknown product. The unadvertised 
Ford of a decade ago was a Tin Lizzie. How often do we hear that 
uncomplimentary appellation to the new and advertised Ford? True, 
it’s a better product. A better product is always advertised. 


8. And that’s the final step in advertising. It’s a better product. 


THE AMERICAN ORGANIST 
Organ Interests Inc., Publishers 
467 CITY HALL STATION NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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Recital 


Programs 


RECITALISTS marked * have given the 
organ builder credit on the printed pro- 
gram. The same sign is used to mark the 
first number of any program given here- 
with in full, and when it occurs after a 
title it shows that an assisting artist sang 
or played after that number. 

Since space is limited, programs from 
the same recitalist will not be used tn con- 
secutive issues. 

Programs intended for immediate pub- 
lication must reach the Editorial Office 
on or before the first day of the month 
preceding date of tssue. 

Why not cooperate with “the other fel- 
low” by marking ** any number that was 
a spectal favorite with your audience? 


SAMUEL A. BALDWIN 
CITY COLLEGE, NEW YORK 

*Yon, Concerto Gregoriano 
Beethoven, Andante (5th) 
Bach, Prelude and Fugue Cm 
Dupre, Souvenir 
Grieg, Nocturne 
Sonnet, Concert Variations 
Lynarsky, Chanson Plaintive 
Liadoff, Prelude Pastorale 
Tchaikowsky, Finale Pathetique 
*Guilmant, Sonata 1 
Bossi, Colloquy with Swallows 
Bach, Fugue Gm 
Shure, Cypress Groves 
Rowley, Berceuse A 
Yon, Concert Study 1 
Three Folk-songs: 

Drink to me only 

Deep River 

Volga Boatmen 
Schumann, Manfred Overture 


*DR. WM. H. BARNES 
CORNELL COLLEGE, MT. VERNON, IA. 
Dedicating 4-63 Kimball 
*Gigout, Grand Choeur Dialogue 

Bonnet, Reverie 
Bach, Toccata and Fugue Dm 
Brahms, Variations on Haydn 


Theme 





Grieg, Andante 
Liszt, Les Preludes 
Karg-Elert, Legend of Mountain 
Rogers, Scherzo, Son. 1 
Yon, Christmas in Sicily 
Franck, Chorale E 

The Brahms, Grieg, and Liszt 
numbers were played in organ-piano 
version, Edith McMillan Barnes, 
pianist. 

ST. PAUL’S R. C., BLOOMER, WIS. 

Dedicating Midmer-Losh 

*Elgar, Pomp and Circumstance 
Dawes, Melody 
Wolstenholme, Allegretto 
Lotti, Aria 
Bach, Toccata and Fugue Dm 
Schubert, Ave Maria 
Wagner, Pilgrims Chorus 
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Schumann, Sketch Di 
Sullivan, Lost Chord 
*PALMER CHRISTIAN 
UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 

*Rameau, Air Majesteux 
Rameau, Musette en Rondeau 
Bach, Fantasia and Fugue Cm 
Hagg, Aftonfrid 

Franck, Chorale Bm 

Jongen, Minuet Scherzo 

Held Cradle Song 

Widor, Finale (6th) 

*CHARLES J. CUSTER 
TRANSFIGURATION, POTTSTOWN, PA. 
Zach, Toccata and Fugue Dm 
Kinder, In Moonlight 
Cadman, Sky-blue Water 
Baron, Indian Legend* 
Mendelssohn, First Sonata 
Schubert, Ave Maria 
Yon, Gesu Bambino* 

Downey, Crinolina 
3urnap, Pleyel’s Hymn 

*C. HAROLD EINECKE 

PARK CONG., GRAND RAPIDS 
*Ferrata, Overture Triomphale 
Bach, Air for G-string 
Bach, Choraleprelude 
Tchaikowsky, Dance of Reed Flutes 
Dvorak, Largo (New World) 
Gaul, Foot of Fujiyama 
Revery on Hymn 
Kroeger, Marche Pittoresque 
*Guilmant, Grand Chorus 
Dvorak, Songs my Mother 
Elvey, Come ye Thankful 
Jaumgartner, Idyll 
3ornschein, French Clock 
3onnet, Song of Chrysanthemums 
Quef, Dialogue 

GEORGE H. FAIRCLOUGH 
WLB RADIO PROGRAM, UNIV. MINN. 
*Widor, Allegro (5th) 

West, Melody C 
Bach, Walk to Jerusalem 
3ach, Toccata and Fugue Dm 
Diggle, Souvenir Poetique 
Clokey, Legende 
German, Morris Dance. Shepherd’s 
dance 
Rachmaninoff, Melodie E 
Fairclough, Fantasie Hail 
Minnesota 
*Merkel, Sonata Gm (1st mvt.) 
Zach, Prelude Csm 
Bach, Prelude and Fugue Dm 
D’Evry, Meditation. Toccata. 
Lemaigre, Capriccio 
Lemare, Sunset 
Clausmann, Marche de Fete 
EDWIN GRASSE 
READING, PENN. 
*Weber, Oberon Overture 











Notice 


Programs for this department will 
not be accepted later than the first 
day of the month preceding date 
of publication. 

—THuHE EpItTors 
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Grasse, Serenade. Intermezzo. 
Yon, Primitive Organ 
Widor, Toccata 
ETHICAL CULTURE, NEW YORK 
Grasse, Toccata (Son.) 
Franck, Piece Heroique 
3rahms, Lo How a Rose 
Bach, In Thee is Joy 
WESLEY R. HARTUNG 
GRACE CHURCH, SANDUSKY, OHIO 
*Faulkes, Jubilant March D 
Dubois, Cantilene Nuptiale 
Martini, Gavotte 
Johnston, Evensong 
Bach, Two Choralepreludes 
Franck, Cantabile 
Foote, Pastorale 
Boellmann, Suite Gothique 
EK. ARNE HOVDESVEN 
MERCERSBURG ACADEMY 
*Elgar, Pomp and Circumstance 
Karg-Elert, Legend of Mountain 
Karg-Elert, Reed-grown Waters 
Arensky, At the Seashore. Coquette. 
Vierne, Carillon 
*Bach, Two Choralepreludes 
Spiritual, Swing Low 
Clokey, Canyon Walls 
Yon, Elan du Coeur 
Improvisation on Adeste Fideles 
*EDWIN ARTHUR KRAFT 
WILLIAM ST. M. E., DELAWARE, OHIO 
Dedicating 3-m Kimball 
*Faulkes, Concert Prelude and 
Fugue 
Bach, Minuet 
Reger, Two Choralepreludes 
Dethier, Allegro Giocoso* 
Macfarlane, Evening Bells 
Jadassohn, Scherzo Canon 
Thiele, Finale and Variations* 
Dethier, Andante Cantabile 
Grace, Revery on University 
3artlett, Toccata 
HUGH McAMIS 
ALL SAINT’S, GREAT NECK, L. I. 
*Bach, Prelude Bm 
Gluck, Scene des Champs Elysees 
Gluck, Choeur des Ombres 
Heureuses 
Franck, Chorale Am 
Debussy, Andante 
Boellmann, Ronde Francaise 
Massenet, Angelus 
Vierne, Finale (1st) 
*ROLLO F. MAITLAND 
2ND BAPTIST, GERMANTOWN, PA. 
*Widor, Allegro (6th) 
Wolstenholme, Seraph’s Strain 
Bach, Fugue D 
Bach, Come Redeemer 
Liszt, Symphonic Fantasia 
Debussy, First Arabesque 
Guilmant, Pastorale, Son. 1 
Dethier, Allegro Giocoso 
Improvisation 
Tchaikowsky, Marche Slav 
CATHARINE MORGAN 
1sT M. E., LANCASTER, PENN. 
*Vierne, Westminster Carillon 
Karg-Elert, Legend of Mountain 














WICKS DIRECT ELECTRIC 


“The final stage in the 
age-long evolution of 
organ action”’ 
declares 
Dr. Caspar Koch 


Instructor of Organ 


Carnegie Tech 








Wicks Pipe Organ Company, 
Highland, III. 


Gentlemen: 


It was my privilege and pleasure to examine one of 
your recent organs. My special purpose was to become 
acquainted with the direct electric action. From the 
day that a similar action was installed in the organ of 
the Centennial Hall, Breslau, shortly after the turn of 
the century, I have been interested in its further de- 
velopment. 

Since this action eliminates all pneumatic traps 
and trappings, the complicated borings and ephemeral 
leather of pneumatic and electro-pneumatic actions I 
am of the opinion that the direct action, especially as 
developed by your firm, represents the final stage in the 
age-long evolution of organ action. It should in due 
time relegate to the horse and buggy stage ALL other 
actions of the past and present. 

Cordially yours, 


9-15-31 
















CASPAR KOCH 


. ] HE WICKS DIRECT ELECTRIC 


ACTION embodies two dis- 
tinctive characteristics of the tracker 
organ—namely, direct control of 
the valve from the keyboard, and 
the successful appliance of low 
pressure voicing (with the added 
advantage of utilizing higher pres- 
sures when necessary without sacri- 
ficing efficiency). These features, 
combined with the rapidity, sim- 
plicity, quietness, reliability as well 
as durability of the Wicks action— 
which operates direct from key to 
pipe, without intermediate super- 
fluous and troublesome mechanism 
—prompt such authorities as Dr. 
Koch to state that the Direct Elec- 
tric Action is the final stage in the 
age-long evolution of organ action. 


WICKS PIPE ORGAN CO. 


HIGHLAND, ILL. 
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Bach, Passacaglia 

Bach, Vivace, Son. 6 

Dupre, Cortege et Litanie 

Morgan, Humeureux 

Morgan, Religieux 

Morgan, Joyeux 

Ravanello, Musetta 

Swinnen, Sunshine Toccata 
G. CRISS SIMPSON 
UNIVERSITY OF KANSAS 

Franck Program 

Chorale Am 

Andantino Gm 

Prayer, Em* 

Grand Piece Symphonique 
ROLAND POMERAT 
VETERANS HOSPITAL, NORTHAMPTON 
Popular Program 

*Friml, Vagabond King 
Swanee River 
Herbert, Air de Ballet 
Johnston, Just one more Chance 
Massenet, Thais Meditation 
Marie, Serenade Badine 
Ketelbey, Monastery Gardens 
Lapham, Jazz Theme and Variations 
Dvorak, Humoresque 
Harris, I Surrender Dear 
Ponce, Estrellita 
Kreisler, Liebesfreud 

Mr. Pomerat’s aim was to play 
anything that would please his audi- 
ence of sick and wounded veterans. 
The organ is a 38m Kilgen. We give 
but one of the two programs played. 
Mr. Pomerat writes: “They were 
particularly pleased with music of 
pronounced rhythmic accent, also the 
melodic semi-classical type. I was 
given many requests and feel that 
particularly in such a case I did not 
object to playing anything re- 
quested.” 


Special Programs 


A Few Recitals Selected from the 
Many for Various Reasons 


MISS GEORGIA B. EASTON 

SERLO HALL, METHUEN, MASS. 
*Boellmann, Gothic Suite 
Friml, Echoes of Spring 
Demarest, Pastoral Suite 
Bonne, Song without Words 
Frysinger, Meditation 
Guilmant, Grand Choeur 

In spite of the use of two suites 
on the same program, and the Bon- 
net and Frysinger melodies together, 
here’s a fine program. It was 
played under the auspices of the 
Truette Club, but, we presume, for 
the public, as virtually every organ 
recital outside a conservatory is. 
It’s a different program ; begins with 
the uninteresting Chorale of the 
Suite, but every program must make 
a beginning and very often an audi- 
ence is not ready for the first num- 
ber anyway, so it was a good idea to 
thus begin with virtually nothing, 
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follow immediately with a sweet 
melody, and then dash into some- 
thing brilliant but light. Friml is 
good diet for the public. And so is 
the Demarest Suite; strange that so 
many recitalists are ignorant of the 
practical values of this Suite. Then 
Bonnet and Frysinger add_ their 
melodies and the program closes 
with Guilmant, another composer 
whose music would be a powerful 
assistance in regaining lost audi- 
ences. 

There were in reality five melody- 
pieces on the program; we hope the 
two melodies from the Suites were 
considerably abbreviated. If they 
were, it must have been a fine en- 
tertainment from the audience’s 
standpoint—and audiences pay the 
bills ultimately. 


*WM. A. GOLDSWORTHY 
FIRST BAPTIST, ELMIRA, N. Y. 
Dedicating 4-61 Moller 

*Bonnet, Concert Variations 

Rubinstein, Kamennoi Ostrow 

Demonstration of Chimes 

Bach, Fugue Gm 

Bach, Aus der Tiefe Rufe Ich 

Liszt, Liebestraum 

Tchaikowsky, June 

Sibelius, Finlandia 

Borodin, At the Convent 

Improvisation 

Kreisler, Liebesleid 

Grieg, Morning 

Dvorak, Songs my Mother Taught 
Me 

Elgar, Pomp and Circumstance 

Obviously as a formal program 
this is an example of what not to do 
too often, but as a dedicatory expo- 
sition of the kind of interesting 
music a new organ can make it is 
just about ideal. A recitalist must 
always determine first why he is 
getting paid for playing; in this 
case it was for making a congrega- 
tion happy through the medium of 
music they could carry home with 
them in their hearts. First the bril- 
liant and worthy concert piece, then 
real music right away for the un- 
initiated, then Bach, more melody, 
Finlandia, local color, improvising, 
more melody, and ultimately a fine 
concert finale. 

The only element missing is that 
of rhythm for rhythm’s sake, as ex- 
emplified by a caprice, gavotte, 
minuet, or other such number. This 
congregation will be thoroughly 
pleased with its new organ and it 
will understand why. 

*CLAUDE L. MURPHREE 

UNIVERSITY OF FLORIDA 
*Mueller, Thou art my Rock 
Sowerby, Carillon 
Bach, Prelude and Fugue 
Murphree, Pastorale 
Korsakoff, Bumble-Bee 








Franck, Fantasie C 
Sheldon, Minuet 
Wagner, Int. Act 3, Tristan 
Widor, Scherzo, 4th 
Stravinsky, Berceuse and Finale 
Here we have a short, easily- 
enjoyed opening, leading through an 
inviting second number to the seri- 
ous Bach, and the audience is ready 
for Bach by that time. The rest of 
the program gives the melodious 
Pastorale, the fanciful Bumble-Bee, 
and the rhythmic Minuet—three 
elements that ought to be found in 
one form or another on every pub- 
hc program. The Wagner-Widor 
Stravinsky sequence is superb for 
the close. 

MARSHALL BIDWELL 
MILWAUKEE VOCATIONAL SCHOOL 
Dedicating 3m Skinner 
Guilmant, Int. and Allegro, Son. 1 

Mendelssohn, Nocturne 
Boccherini, Minuet 
Bach, Passacaglia 
Boellmann, Ronde Francaise 
Debussy, Blessed Damozel Prelude 
Dethier, Christmas 
Grieg, Morning 
Tchaikowsky, Candy Fairy Dance 
Wagner, Liebestod (Tristan) 
Sibelius, Finlandia 
SECOND ARRANGEMENT 

Guilmant, Int. and Allegro, Son. 1 
Dethier, Christmas 
Wagner, Liebestod (Tristan) 
Boccherini, Minuet 
Mendelssohn, Nocturne 
Boelimann, Ronde Francaise 
(Intermission) 
Bach, Passacaglia 
Grieg, Morning 
Debussy, Blessed Damozel Prelude 
Tchaikowsky, Candy Fairy Dance 
Sibelius, Finlandia 

Mr. Bidwell will not object to our 
use of his program as an experimen- 
tal group of numbers for rearrange- 
ment. Our opinion is that the se- 
lections are all of them superb, but 
we question the position of the 
Mendelssohn, Bach, and Wagner, 
and the result of our own ideas is 
given in the second arrangement of 
the same program materials. The 
individual advantages we were 
working for was to locate the com- 
monplace Mendelssohn farther away 
from the beginning of the program, 
to get Bach better placed, and to 
eliminate the very beautiful but 
slightly mournful Wagner from the 
final moments of the recital. 


CAS 
DE LAUNAY 
Jules de Launay, son of Paul de 
Launay (professor of music and 
French at Howard College), is one 
of this year’s winners of the 
Rhodes Scholarship. 











24 Pileher Organs 





im the city of ATLANTA alone .... 





HE best advertisements of Pilcher Organs are 

the organs themselves. Take Atlanta, for instance. 
In this city of charming hospitality and musical appre- 
ciation Pilcher has built no less than twenty-four organs 
—a striking example of how one satisfactory installation 
has led to another. 


One of the more recent in Atlanta is the four-manual 
Pilcher in the Temple of the Hebrew Benevolent As- 
sociation, of which Dr. David Marx is Rabbi and Dr. 
Charles A. Sheldon, Jr., organist. 


The illustration above gives some idea of the solemn 
grandeur of the interior of the Temple from which 
those inspiring organ recitals of Dr. Sheldon are regu- 





EXEEEK EEE NESE NESE 


larly radiocast on Friday nights over Station WSB at 
10:30 Central Standard Time. 


There is doubtless a Pilcher Organ near you where 
a trial audition may be arranged and where you may 
obtain unbiased opinions on the tonal qualities and 
mechanical precision achieved by Pilcher over the past 
one hundred years. Henry Pilcher’s Sons, Incorpo- 
rated, General Offices, Louisville, Kentucky. New 
York Office, 2583 Salmon Tower. 


PILCHER 


Organs 


THE VOICE OF INSPIRATION 























Repertoire and Review 


Prepared with Special Consideration to the 
Requirements of the Average Chorus 
and the Quartet Choir 


A GUIDE FOR PURCHASERS 

Abbreviations : e.d.m.v.—easy, difficult, moderately, very. 

Readers will afford valuable cooperation in the extension of 
this department of review if they will secure any music they 
desire from one of the publishers whose name and address wiil 
be found in the Directory in the last pages of this magazine. 

T. FREDERICK H. CANDLYN: scHERzO ON IN 
DULCI JUBILO, 7p. me . Ditson, 1931, 60c. While the 
theme of In Dulci Jubilo may perhaps be considered to 
be joyful by professional musicians when it is dashed 
off at the right tempo, it is anything but joyful music 
to the lavman. Of course, its associations and all that 
(with which we as organists are familiar) make it joy- 
ful to our way of thinking, but we dare not forget we 
are playing not for ourselves but for those whom we ask 
to pay the bill. Mr. Candlyn has taken this simple tune, 
treated it as a theme, and written simple music against 
it or around it; what the result is we have no way of 
knowing, chiefly because we do not have time to learn 
to play it at the right tempo. But we do have an idea: 
we suspect that if one of our clever players were to work 
it over on his own organ long enough, and make fullest 
possible use of the opportunities to let the theme sing 
out on an unexpected and out-standing solo register 
every time it appeared anywhere, the piece would be sur- 
prisingly effective. It looks very simple; the registra- 
tional requirements make it arfything but. It is fine for 
the holiday season. Any organist who takes the trouble 
to present this theme in various forms on a special pro- 
gram, should certainly use this number, when its effect 
would be enhanced a great deal and it would fully re- 
ward the player for the work spent upon it. 

HERBERT SANDERS: OVERTURE APPASSIONATA, 
l5p. md. Gray, 1931, $1.50. A happy combination of 
dashing overture materials of a simple order and smooth, 
soothing melody, but the spirit remains, ladies and gentle- 
men, one of gentle playfulness. Here we do not take 
ourselves as ponderous musicians; we remember’ dur 
audiences, and we dash off a bit of music for them— 
somewhat as the crumbs falling from our tables go to 
the pet quadrupeds of our households. No, it’s by no 
means cheap music, not at all; it’s very orderly, scholar- 
ly, commendable music, but it is aiming to interest, 
please, even entertain those who come to hear us. We 
do not want to count out our rhythms, one, two three, 
four; we must forget all that, let rhythm take its own 
course, and bend our efforts to being playful and accom 
modating for a change. Fine for a prelude (by no means 
too playful) and equally fine for the opening number of 
an average recital. Better get it. Dr. Sanders, Cana- 
dian organist, is well known to T.A.O. readers. 





HANDBUCH DER ORGELLITERATUR 
Bruno WEIGL 
6 x 9, 318p. Leuckart, 1931, $4.00 paper-bound. Those 
who can read German will find this catalogue, or dic- 
tionary, or encyclopedia of organ music and organ liter- 
ature quite valuable when in search of information on 
these subjects. While it would be virtually impossible 
to produce a complete catalogue of organ music this 
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work is quite extensive and ought to prove valuable to 
the strenuously sincere professional who guards his rep- 


ertoire with great care. American agent, Associated 


Music Publishers. 


MUSICAL PSYCHOLOGY 
By C. H. FArRNswortuH 
5 x 8, 45p. Oxford, $1.50. A series of seven essays in 
which the author generalizes about or meditates upon 
music as something to think about. 


PREPARATORY EXERCISES IN SCORE- 
READING 
R. O. Morris & Howard FERGUSON 

8 x 11, 110p.  Oxford-Fischer, $3.75 paper-bound. 
Here is a book that furnishes the student abundant prac- 
tise material in score-reading, starting him with 2-part 
writing and carrying along logically to 4-part work, with 
the proper C clefs used from the very start; and finally 
we have some examples of instrumental writing to be 
read (and played) from five-staff scores. Text is con- 
fined to a few pages of preface; the rest is straight score- 
reading. 


EDUCATION IN CHURCH MUSIC 
KarL_ PoMEROY HARRINGTON 

An attractive book, 6 x 9, 167p. Century Co. $2.00. 
Mr. Harrington is organist of the First M.E., Middle- 
town, Conn. We quote from the publisher’s an- 
nouncement: “It surveys the present-day status of 
church music and offers constructive and practical 
suggestions for improving the church music program. 
It then discusses choirs and congregations, provides 
easily understood instruction in reading music, and 
sets forth the principles of music composition with 
sufficient detail to enable the reader to judge for him- 
self the merits of hymn-tunes, anthems, and the like.” 
Which latter would seem to be a very worthy achieve- 
ment, for men have been searching through several 
centuries for such a quick method of learning how to 
appraise music. The author himself says, “This book 
is designed to help ministers, choir directors, organ- 
ists, congregations and young singers to know what 
is worth while in church music and how to attain it.” 
The book is evidently intended almost exclusively for 
ministers and laymen who are seriously interested. 
It will make an attractive gift from the organist to 
his pastor or music-committee chairman. While 
publishers of books uniformly expect publishers of 
magazines to give them detailed review, they nearly 
all follow this publisher’s lead in giving innumerable 
reference books the credit of mention, but not a word 
anywhere about the various magazines devoted to 
church music and the organ. 











Melodious 


erty. 


Organ Chimes 


Pure bell tones. Perfect, permanent pitch. 
Blends with all other organ stops. 

Liberty “Grade A” Temple Chimes and 
Liberty Temple Harp may be added to any 
organ, new or old. Consult your organ 
builder. 


The KOHLER-LIEBICH Company 
3537 Lincoln Avenue Chicago, IIl. 


Specify 












































THE INTERIOR, ST. BARTHOLOMEW’S 


Twenty-two years ago we 
placed St. 
Bartholomew's P. E. Church, 


Baltimore— 


an organ in 


And now we have just 
completed the installation of 
a fine three-manual organ in 
the beautiful 


built by that congregation. 


new church 


And— 


We have been talking to you a great deal of 
late about second and even third M. P. MOLLER 
Organs for the same church, and w2 do not 
hesitate in continuing to do so; for after all it 
is the best evidence that can be offered of M. P. 
MOLLER quality and dependability. 


~here is 
another such instance 


St. Bartholomew's P.E. Church 
Baltimore, Md. 





THE NEW ST. BARTHOLOMEW’S 
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Church Music 


ARNOLD G. H. BODE: “a RUSSIAN HYMN TO THE 
TRINITY,” 5p. cqu. e. Pond, 1930, 15c. The Russian 
spirit captured by a lone American and put into music 
that is so simple and direct that it can be effectively done 
by any good chorus. A little bit of simple music, thor- 
oughly well done, goes a long way in the human heart— 
and congregations include many very human hearts. 
This number is recommended to all. 


GEORGE HENRY DAY: “my spIRIT ON THY CARE,” 
Tp. eq. t. me. White-Smith, 1930, 15c. A melodious 
number in which the tenor soloist carries much of the 
work, thus saving rehearsal time during the busy season. 
without sacrificing the quality of the materials presented 
at the services. The music is smooth, well written for 
the voices, and ought to interest both choir and congre- 
gation. 

ROLAND DIGGLE: “Farrest Lorp Jesus,” 6p. cq. 
s.e. Gray, 1931, 15c. A simple setting that rings true 
to its text and purpose; opens with soprano solo, and 
then comes the chorus section, at first unaccompanied. 
Later there is an effective unison passage, all too brief. 


ARR. WILLIAM A. GOLDSWORTHY: “o sinc 
UNTO THE LORD,” 6p. c. Gray, 15c. Mr. Goldsworthy 
has taken one of the Bach fugues and set it to music for 
chorus, thus turning it into an anthem. By voice and ac- 
companiment combined we get a fine interpretation of 
the original fugue, there’s no doubt of that. As for other 
values we prefer our readers to decide the question for 
themselves. As far as we are concerned, we think Mr. 
Goldsworthy’s original setting of “GoD OF THE OPEN AIR” 
is worth more than a ton of transcription effort, no mat- 
ter how superb the transcription technic. Presumably 
both Mr. Goldsworthy and the publishers are issuing this 
as an experiment. Let the profession take a look, think 
it over, and render the verdict. 


NORMAN COKE JEPHCOTT: “o savinc victim,” 
6p. cu. me. Gray, 1931, 15c. Divided parts. A work 
of sterling character for those who appreciate the better 
things in music; it will impress any congregation if it is 
performed with proper dramatic emphasis, but at the 
same time it has that needed element of reserve. Here 
is a work for every good chorus to add to its repertoire 
for annual performance. A fine anthem, well written 
and effective. 

DAVID HUGH JONES: “cop so LovED THE WORLD,” 
5p. cu. md. Schirmer, 1931, 12c. Includes 4-part writ- 
ing for women’s voices. Here is an unusual modern 
anthem, opening with a hummed theme by the contraltos, 
and then the sopranos join; the tenors enter with an 
ascending motive and there follows some interesting play 
between the tenors and the women’s voices. Ultimately 
the basses join the tenors in a hummed theme (with F as 
the top note) and this leads into the text, at first with 
words for sopranos only. Though Dudley Buck would 
have been shocked by such carryings on, it is none the 
less sincere, churchly, even devotional music; after the 
first shock is over, nothing remains but a religious atmos- 
phere created by highly effective music. If you have a 
good chorus by all means get this number. 


EDWARD KEITH MACRUM: “BENEDICTUS ES 
DOMINE,” 12p. c. b. me. Ricordi, 1930, 15c. What a re- 
lief to hear a little honest diatonic harmony now and 
then, without at the same time having to listen to feeble 
music. This setting has solid merit, opens and closes 
with diatonic materials, using other treatments for the 
middle contrasting section. It is an excellent bit of 
music. 


THE FIRST ESSENTIAL: INTERESTING MUSIC 
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DAVID McK. WILLIAMS: “cuHrist IN THE UNI- 
VERSE,” 15p. c. s. d. Gray, 1931, 25c. The text is suffi- 
ciently described by the title, and we might say the music 
is also. Those who have followed the compositions of 
Dr. Williams realize that his great chorus at St. 
Bartholomew’s has furnished him a testing laboratory of 
which he has made considerable use. This anthem is 
modern, not meaning that it is horrible to listen to but 
merely that it could not have been written twenty years 
ago. It is abstract music, meaning that the composer 
does not invite a congregation to sit down and be enter- 
tained ; rather he tells them to sit down and think. Ther’ 
is a top B-flat for the sopranos, and almost a glissando 
for the organ, ending on a lone F; then the soprano 
matches her art with the organist’s on a solo stop, and 
finally the climax with full chorus and organ. Only the 
best choruses should try this. 


GEORGE B. NEVIN 
“THE GIFT OF GOD” 
Cantata, 25p. me. 35 minutes for performance, Dit- 
son, 1925. This work has enjoyed exceptional popularity 
and as it has not as yet been reviewed in these columns 
we discuss it briefly now; there is a demand for cantatas 
that do not take any more time from the minister than 
this one does, and it permits the church to advertise that 
favorite old slogan, “Special Music by the Choir.” 

It lives up to the usual melodic standards that have 
marked Dr. Nevin’s music, and will make its appeal alike 
to the average chorus choir that undertakes it and the 
average congregation that has the pleasure of hearing it. 
Difficulties are reduced to the minimum without sacrific- 
ing musical or churchly values. The composer suggests 
that quartets undertaking to present the cantata use the 
number he has written for men’s quartet as a soprano 
or tenor solo instead ; no other changes are necessary. 








Oberlin Conservatory 
of Music 
A Department of Oberlin College 
Exceptional advantages for the Organ Student 
18 pipe-organs 
for teaching and practice 
Specialist teachers 


BRUCE H. DAVIS LAUREL E. YEAMANS 
GEORGE O. LILLICH LEO C. HOLDEN 
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University of Colorado 
College of Music 


Courses offered for the degree, 
Bachelor of Music. Excellent 
faculty. Adequate equipment. 
Reasonable fees. 

Organ lessons given on large 
4-manual Austin. 

Practice organs at low expense. 
- Organ study under the Director, 
Professor Rowland W. Dunham. 
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Evolution of a Village Organist 
And His Instrument _ 


By MRS. MORRIS JESSUP 


#J RIE YOU one of those timid souls 
® that started your organ career 
% with a little learning and much 
ambition, then progressed along 
the line of scant training but 
much hard-earned practical ex- 
perience? And have you brought 
yourself and your art to a cer- 
tain respect in your community, 
yet tremble all the time at the 
lack of your own knowledge? 

Then gather around, for we are a goodly com- 
pany, and let us comfortably talk over some of our 
experiences along the way. Of course we are not 
admitting the high-up concert player or the di- 
rectors of awe-inspiring cathedrals. What do they 
know about hand-vulcanizing the old organ bel- 
lows on Saturday and praying it will last over 
Sunday, or what do they know about having to 
play, ever so often, the sticky melodies that pleas2 
Brother Amen Corner? Maybe they know more 
of it than they ever tell, but anyway we wouldn’t 
be without them for worlds. They are our “sugar 
plum fairies” to make us happy and keep us for- 
ever following the gleam. 

But just now we'll have a little gathering of 
some several thousands organists of the Main 
Streets of America. 

Do you remember the time when you had your 
very first organ job? What a chorus! That was 
a little old church in a small town boasting only 
one organ in town. It had a hand-pump and after 
you had entered upon your lordly duties you dis- 
covered you had to pay out of your own pocket 
for practise blowing. A boy was provided you on 
Sunday but if the organist wished to wander in 
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by-paths through the week, he could supply his own 
guide. If an organist could play, he could sit down 
on Sunday and play. What was the sense of fool- 
ing around all’ week over playing for church on 
Sunday? 

What indeed! but you had determined to do a 
little better than your predecessor was reported to 
have done, and carrying high the ideals you had 
brought fresh from the little college back home, 
you engaged the surprised pumper for daily work 
and started in. 

Where is that pumper now? He should be a 
member of Chet Shafer’s Guild of Former Pipe 
Organ Pumpers. 

And what an instrument! It had been a gift to 
the church twenty years previous and had been 
tuned at least three or four times. It was an old 
tracker, really fascinating in a way. It looked 
like you were working just as hard as you really 
were. Fascinated youthful choristers calculated 
during the offertory just how many keys were be- 
ing pressed down by imaginary fingers. It seemed 
a bit spooky to see keys on an unused keyboard 
merrily popping up and down. 

About spooky things: the other day—but wait, 
that’s too modern, we’ll speak of that later. And 
most of the registers didn’t go through. A fine 
lusty Geigen Principal gave up before finishing the 
last octave. And you had to make a chart to re- 
member which stop ceased speaking on which oc- 
tave. It was great sport to start a good strong 
melody and then play leap-frog with stops to keep 
it from sounding like a tenor suddenly gone 
falsetto. 

And as for counter-melodies, well, it was always 
best to settle on some strong chorale like Ein Feste 
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Burg, and keep the Trumpet off if possible. It 
had a way of hopping on when least needed, and 
why it was ever bought anvhow was more than I 
ever fathomed. It had no doubt once served a 
calliope, and when an organ of seven stops was 
selling slowly, the salesman likely said “and Vl 
give you a Trumpet, the like of which was never 
heard before, and we'll make it an even Fifteen 
Hundred.” Done! And all your pipes painted 
with gold and extending in a row twenty feet long 
across the front of the church. None but the 
builder, the janitor, and a carpenter ever knew 
there were any but those painted pipes. Really 
there weren’t many to speak of, and the ones there, 
had never heard the word “ensemble.” 

Never-the-less the old instrument did us good. 
It was a good place to work out notes and get con- 
trol of hands and feet, and a fine place to test en- 
durance and patience, so honor to its ashes! Let 
us hope it is in ashes. 

That hard-working year prepared you for being 
ready to step right in to take charge of a brand 
new organ in a larger town. It was to cost twenty- 
five hundred dollars. Who had selected it? Oh, 
no one in particular; a committee had met with 
such a nice organ man and everyone was sure the 
organ was going to be perfectly lovely. Was there 
a musician on the committee? Oh, no. Whoever 
heard of a musician having any money or business 
sense. It took business men to handle a deal like 
that. Well, the organ was lovely, if small. A 
princely gentleman representing one of our organ 
builders had sold it and had sincerely tried to give 
what was needed for the money spent. He super- 
vised the building, and it was the writer’s privilege 
to watch him daily and to learn from him some of 
the mysteries of tonal structure, wind pressure, 
tracing the travel of tone from keyboard to pipe, 
etc. He worked as a true artist does, and brought 
the love of perfection to his task, thus making it a 
joy. He has passed on now to eternal harmonies, 
but left behind him ideals of noble work. 

The specifications were better than many offered 
today in very small organs. 

Pedal: 16’ Lieblich Gedeckt, 16’ Bourdon. 

Great: 8’ Diapason, Melodia, Dulciana. 

Swell: 16’ Bourdon; 8’ Diapason, Stopped 
“Diapason,” Salicional; 4’ Flute; Tremulant. 

Couplers: G-P. S-P. S-G. 

Accessories: Swell Crescendo, Register Crescen- 
do, G-P Reversible. 

All straight organ. No frills, not even a Vox 
Humana, nor the inevitable Oboe for a small organ. 
The builder voiced it carefully to build up as even 
a tone as possible with its limited number of stops 
and the quality of each individual register was 
eood. 

That was much better than former years and 
now there opened up visions of much better play- 
ing. Melodies with a balanced accompaniment; 











adequate quiet music during communion; bright, 
clean-running melodies, with possible climaxes. 
Several bright years ran by. Things got wrong 
sometimes. Ciphers will occur even in new instru- 
ments. But on the whole, things were pleasant 
enough. 

The chief restraint lay in the field of explana- 
tion. Lovely programs read of recitals in larger 
cities prompted you to get much new music full of 
interest. It was like bumping vour head against 
the stars. A gorgeous melody with murmuring ac- 
companiment with stops indicated that vou’d never 
even heard of. Reading diligently in your acquired 
books of reference, you learned the defined quali- 
ties of stops unknown, and by every possible com- 
bination tried to imitate the tone quality required. 
Many an alluring page ended hopelessly because 
there was no possible vehicle to carry the given 
melodies. On the other hand, many a composer not 
deigning to write for less than a three-manual or- 
gan would have had a surprise, could he have 
wandered into the small church of a quiet Sabbath 
evening to hear his composition floating out over 
a soothed congregation and carrying an indefinable 
message of beauty and yearning. 

But larger fields were calling. An opportunity 
to play in a real city church with paid singers! No 
longer to have to give the soprano solo to Mrs. 
Faithful nor to endure the brass quality of Mrs. 
Wealthy’s contralto. No longer to have to resort 
to the one lone man available for all solos for male 
voices, bass or tenor. No longer to be forced to 
allow Miss Summergirl to sing tenor because she 
was feeling sentimental. Professionalism at last! 
And a huge organ. Only two manuals to be sure 
but many stops and a player besides. You found 
yourself thinking that if you were feeling lazy any 
Sunday evening you would just slip a roll on the 
wringer and everyone would think you a grand or- 
ganist. 

But alas! Half the stops wouldn’t work and 
some that did made you heart-sick to listen, and the 
action! That old tracker was pie compared to this. 
Pressing with all your might didn’t help, yet press 
you must. It was like trying to pump more air 
into an already over-inflated tire—the resistance 
was greater than your elbow grease. The speech 
was so slow that you got used to playing a phrase 
behind yourself. Yet it was considered a grand 
organ and it was up to you to show it off. You 
finally found your working skeleton of stops to be 
little more than the limited one you had left and 
so you narrowed down your playing to safe roads. 

As for the player, the first time you tried it, an 
army of ciphers started and no amount of per- 
suasion could pacify them. After repeated efforts 
this was given up as a bad job in spite of some of 
the elders’ insisting that it was a wonderful player. 

Another and interesting church position follow- 
ed. This time an organ of fair balance and excel- 
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lent quality, but very old. Diapasons of rich and 
lovely sonority, flutes mellow and sweet, but me- 
chanism all worn out. Tubes as crumbly as 
powder, pneumatics stiff. Remember how you 
learned to find the weak pneumatic and prop ‘t up 
a fraction with a bent hairpin? That kept it irom 
howling during the Christmas service anyhow. 
Do you recall that you learned to bleed a tube lead- 
ing to a pneumatic so the pressure would be re- 
lieved? You kept your little sharp nail on the con- 
sole and before many a Sunday service you spoiled 
your good clothes and complexion crawling in the 
dirty old thing to locate the howl. Discovery, and 
a sharp little stab relieved the agony like a hypo- 
dermic needle. But, just like any other drug that 
wears away, the after effect was sometimes worse, 
and the offending pipe would refuse to speak at all 
after a day or two. Adhesive then was the pre- 
scribed remedy, or, more quickly, chewing gum. 

And do you remember the day you begged from 
the local tanner the best bit of skin obtainable and 
carefully glued it over the enormous and asthmatic 
bellows, and almost tiptoed out for fear it would 
slip? That afternoon a visiting organist begged a 
key from the janitor to rehearse for a wedding and 
turned the wind on before it was dry, unloosing all 
your work as well as your temper. 

Musicians are supposed to have temperament 
but not temper. I have not found that it ever 
got me anywhere, have you? You’re supposed 
to play music that you loathe for certain ccca- 
sions; to be ready at all times to enter into any 
church activity; to accompany without any notice 
the whimsical singer who would also like the key 
changed at the last minute; to accept the criticisms 
of unappreciative parishioners for music that has 
been carefully prepared and that you know is lift- 
ing and worth while; to do all of this and more 
and keep a serene countenance. Yet we wouldn’t 
be without it. No spur, no growth. 

All of these experiences you have had, and so 
have I, and just when it seemed that the old organ 
would surely wear me out, the time, the place, and 
the man met at the right moment to save me. The 
man was an understanding minister with vision, 
Dr. W. C. Martin; the place, a splendid church of 


people with cultural standards, First Methodist - 


Episcopal Church, South, Little Rock, Arkansas; 
the time, one of rebuilding, being the hundredth 
year of the history of the church. 

It seemed at last that I was to have an organ 
of my dreams, and was encouraged by my commit- 
tee to investigate and make recommendations. 

I had the opportunity of going through the fac- 
tory of one of our great builders and was thrilled 
with the romance of it, the scope and quality of the 
work, the artistry of the builders; and so after 
many months of adiustments we were able to con- 
tract for the M. P. Moller organ that is now a joy 
to the entire community. 
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All the old hardships now came to aid me. 
collection of faulty mechanisms helped me to watch 
for carefully chosen materials and workmanship. 
But most of all, lack of tonal equipment had made 
me desirous of adequate resources in this respect. 
With the help of expert advice from many sources, 
we settled upon specifications (as shown in the 
proper pages of this issue) that seemed to us well 
nigh perfect for the amount we could spend. <A 
fourth manual was eliminated for lack of space and 
funds. An Echo went by the same default. Every 
effort was put towards having in three manuals all 
the practical needs and beauties of reasonable 
church and concert playing. It is not a show or- 
gan. But satisfying results may be obtained in any 
line of playing. 

What a joy to have the church truly filled with 
a glory of tone when many of our old organs mere- 
ly gave us loudness! 

What relief to be able to employ a whole tone- 
family in the development of a melody or theme, 
when on the more limited instrument there must be 
repetition or a breaking of the theme! 

What an easy change can be made quickly from 
one tone quality to another—strings, flutes, Diapa- 
sons, or what you will, responding en masse to the 
touch of a finger. 


What a comfort to know that everything awaits 
your slightest touch of command to spring into in- 
stant service. 

No longer must the intricate passage be laid 
aside because the old style actions lacked clarity. 
Quick as the electricity which supplies the power 
and speech, comes the rippling scale in perfect re- 
sponse to flying fingers. 

No more lame excuses that “it can’t be played 
well on this organ”; no more the cherished, delicate 
melodies laid aside. Some of the dear ones striv- 
ing for expression since the days of the old tracker 
are now speaking to bless and comfort. 

The people not knowing nor understanding the 
technical why of this change, remain only to adore 
and worship. It is worth every effort that has ever 
gone into it. 

There has been some fun along, too. We said 
the old tracker organ looked spooky, but we fooled 
a whole audience in an evening’s fun not long ago. 
We have two consoles—one small two manual in 
an assembly room which gets its tone opening from 
the same chambers supplying the main auditorium. 

In an evening of jokes a young man of no mu- 
sical training was presented in an organ solo. 
The switch controlling the small organ was turned 
off and while an organist played from the main 
console, the young man went through all the 
motions of a concert player, to the delight and 
amazement of his audience. Of course, while he 
was receiving applause, the organ started playing 
of itself, seemingly! 
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I wish that every one of you might share with 
me such an experience of real joy and pleasure as 
has been mine. Keep on trying to get your people 
to see what a modern well-chosen organ can do for 
the church and the community—not to mention the 
organist. Meanwhile we must all keep playing our 
best for those who love and sorrow and rejoice. 
But some day I hope every church will experience 
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the exultant joy that mine did when on our dedi- 
cation day the organ pealed forth the only thing 
I could possibly play as its first word to a waiting 
congregation, “Praise God from whom all bless- 
ings flow.” 

“And the trumpet sounded and the musicians 
sang and the King and all that were with hm 
bowed themselves and worshipped.” 











ESTEY CONSOLE, CLAREMONT COLLEGE 


The stop-tongues of the left-jamb rows are, left to 
right, : 

Top: Echo Pedal, Echo, Echo On Solo Off. The 
Echo is to be added later. 


Second: Swell 16’, Swell Swell 
chorus reeds. 

Third: Swell flutes and strings. 

Fourth: Swell mutations and reeds. 

Fifth: Pedal 32’ and Quint, Pedal 16’ flues. 

Sixth: Pedal reeds, Pedal flues 8-4-2. 

Bottom: Pedal reeds expressive, flues expressive, 
Chimes. 

The row of pistons down the inside edge of the 
stop-tongues on the two jambs are cancels; each 
one cancels its entire division. 

The stop-tongues of the right-jamb rows, left to 
right, are: 

Top: Solo Diapasons, brass, Tuba, wood-wind, 
Chimes. 

.Second: Solo flues. 

Third: Great unexpressive 16’, Diapasons, reeds, 
(Chimes. 

Fourth: Great expressive 32-16-quint, Diapason 
chorus, Trombas 8-4. 

Fifth: Great expressive Diapasons Three-Four, 
flues, Tremulant. 

Sixth: Choir flues. 

Bottom: Choir mutations, wood-wind, trumpet, 
Harp-Celesta, Tremulant. 

On the right Great key-cheek is the Crescendo 


Diapasons, 


Coupler (all shutters to one shoe) ; Choir, Harp- 
damper control. Left of the central groups of 
Combons is a row of isolated pistons which are the 
reversibles for manual-to-pedal couplers; on the 
right are division concels. Combons evidently 
operate on the capture system, and the adjuster is 
under the left edge of Choir manual. 

The upright row of what looks like horizontal 
tablets is a new form of indicator for Register 
Crescendo. 

The order and position of the crescendo shoes 
will prove that another eminent organist sides with 
Mr. Milligan of Riverside Church, New York, in 
the belief that the accepted ruling on the location 
and order of the shoes is open to considerable im- 
provement. Mr. Clokey places his shoes in this 
order: Solo, Great, Swell, Choir-Master, Register ; 
the shoe that is located in the key-position (be- 
tween E-flat and F-sharp) is not the Swell but the 
Great. Mr. Clokey’s order of placement has an 
advantage over Mr. Milligan’s in that the organist 
‘an easily straddle the Swell and Choir shoes and 
operate them jointly, as many organists like to do. 
There would seem to be considerable advantage in 
having the Solo at the extreme left of the group, 
and certainly the Great-Swell-Choir order has 
much in its favor. 

The couplers are broken into ten groups. They 
are logical enough in theory but the practise of 
music is not always logical; it is doubtful if the 
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arrangement represents anything as desirable as 
the good old standard (if there is one) of having 
all couplers to any one manual all together ir- 
respective of all other considerations; this would 
give five groups—to Pedal, to Great, to Swell, to 
Choir, to Solo-Echo, etc.—and when an organist is 
playing on his Choir Orga he knows all the coup- 
lers that can assist him from that manual are in 
one unified position. The arrangement of the 
Claremont console is, left to right, in groups: 8-4 
to Pedal, 8 to Pedal, 8 to Great, 8 to Choir, 8 to 
Swell, 8 to Solo, 16-4 to Great, 16-4 to Swell, 16-4 
to Choir, 16-4 to Solo. It makes quite a jump for 
an organist’s hand to operate, for example, the set 
of to-Great couplers. 


MAKING 


The accompanying photo, taken in the Brattleboro 
factory, shows the Estey Organ now installed in 
Claremont College, for Mr. Joseph W. Clokey. It 
was discussed by Dr. Barnes in T.A.O. for Sep- 
tember and by the builder in October. The photo 
shows six groups of registers: left, top, Great 
Diapasons Three and Four, Hohlfloete, Celeste, 
etc., expressive; left, bottom, Great “Harrison” 
chorus, Melodia, 12” Tromba, expressive; center, 
top, Great Trumpets, 16-8-4, unexpressive; center, 
bottom, Great Schulze chorus, unexpressive; right, 
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This great instrument represents the result of 
about a year’s intensive efforts of an entire factory 
organization, working toward the production of the 
very finest organ possible to build. “This work,” 
writes Mr. Jamison, “was actually so carefully 
planned and carried through, that Mr. Clokey 
agreed that not one single structural detail needed 
changing, and were we to do it again, it would be 
just as it is.” 

We did not fall victim to the temptation to pub- 
lish the original stoplist of this important organ 
when it was first announced; the original stoplist 
underwent many highly important changes, and it 
is these very changes that represent the maximum 
value in the organ, for they constitute the final de- 
cisions on many important details. 


HISTORY 

top, Swell flues and soft reeds; right, bottom, 
Swell Diapasons and chorus reeds. Just at the right 
of the unexpressive (middle) Great chests stands 
the Schulze 16’ Diapason with some half-length 


Haskell pipes. The Great Organ is equipped with 
five regulators, three of them shown in the photo. 
Back of the unexpressive Great sections stand the 
16’ First and 32’ Pedal Diapasons. These three 
double-tier sections stand side by side, with 
shutters not only on the fronts but also on the sides 
facing the unexpressive Great sections. 





A Recital by Guilmant 


By WALTER LINDSAY 


oy THE January issue of THE 
rE ORGANIST there is an 
i article about the tour of Dr. 
Karg-Elert, in which the follow- 
ing passage occurs: 

“With the exception of Guil- 
mant, many years ago, none 
other of the rank of Karg-Elert 
has been here. What would 

‘ many of us not give to be able 
to recall that we too had seen 
and heard Guilmant for ourselves?” 

As I was one of the lucky ones who heard Guil- 
mant on his first visit to this country, at the time 
of the Columbian Exposition, it occurred to me 
that a little account of the event might be of some 
interest. Pardon me if I become a little personal. 
I was just a young chap at the time; but I can 
truthfully say that this one hearing of the great 
organ-master changed the entire course of my life. 
This seems like a sweeping statement, but it’s a 
fact. At that time I already held a church po- 
sition, and I was interested in the work, but not 
“possessed” by it. But from that night to this 
present minute, the organ has been my chief in- 
terest, my chief pleasure, and in a sense my chief 
work. When I am working at it I hate to leave it, 
and when I am away from it I can’t wait to get 
back to it. Guilmant never knew that such a per- 
son as myself ever existed—and yet, by his playing 
on that one occasion, he changed not only the di- 
rection of my thoughts, but the direction of my 
manner of life. Think of this, ye recitalists! 

Guilmant’s recital was given on the three-manual 
Haskell at Drexel Institute, Philadelphia. In or- 
der that the house might not be swamped by folks 
who would just drift in out of curiosity, a nominal 
fee was charged, and tickets had to be procured in 
advance—I think they cost twenty-five cents. Ex- 
citement ran very high, as we had never had a visit 
from a man like this; and the place was jammed: 
every seat taken. Oddly enough, never having seen 
a portrait of Guilmant, I had somehow evolved the 
notion that he was tall and slim, with a dark mus- 
tache; I was astonished therefore when there ap- 
peared on the platform a rather short and stout 
man with white hair and a long white beard. I 
don’t know whether he was really very short or 
not; but he gave that impression, and we all had a 
feeling of wondering whether he could reach the 
pedals. 

The program was a model, in more than one re- 
spect. While there was nothing popular, in the 
invidious sense of the word, there was variety 


enough to suit everybody, and in addition to this, 
the arrangement of the pieces was exactly right: 
the sentiment of the various numbers was careful- 
ly thought out, so that when we had something that 
required close attention, and were a little fatigued 
in consequence, we were not asked to listen to an- 
other “heavy one” right on top of it. Program- 
builders are so apt to forget this, or to refuse to 
be bothered with it: a good many so-called pro- 
grams that we see listed from time to time are 
merely strings of pieces. 


Guilmant opened with the Toccata. in G of Du- 
bois: a piece of no particular difficulty, but cal- 
culated to put the audience in a good humor—it 
hadn’t been played so often, way back in 1893, re- 
member. The second number was the Offertory in 
D-flat by Salome; and here we began to realize 
what we were listening to. The expressive effect 
he got out of the melody seems almost incredible, 
even now as I think back over it. We were too ex- 
cited—we young ones, anyhow—to analyze the way 
he did it; but I imagine it must have been largely 
by minute effects of rubato—infinitesimal lengthen- 
ings and shortenings of the notes, here and there, 
without in the least obscuring the swaying effect 
of the rhythm. 


The “long number” was the Pontifical Sonata of 
Lemmens—not an outstanding work, in itself, but 
very much so as he played it. The most striking 
features were the gorgeous, blazing pomp of the 
March movement, and the whirlwind effect of the 
concluding Fugue-Fanfare. 


I am not sure at this distance of time just how 
much Bach there was on the program, but the piece 
to be remembered was the great Toccata in F; and 
although the organ was of only moderate size, he 
rolled this number out over our heads like the car 
of Juggernaut, no less. Among the lighter num- 
bers was the Canon in B minor of Schumann; the 
combination of grace and humor in this was irre- 
sistible, and best of all, there was at no point any 
difficulty in following the two melodic threads, as 
they progressed simultaneously. 

I suppose however that the chief interest of the 
evening centred on the two pieces with which the 
player himself was most conspicuously concerned. 
One was his Funeral March and Hymns of Seraphs. 
The gloomy majesty of the main theme of this piece 
—due very largely, I should guess, to the care with 
which he observed all those tiny little rests—was 
deeply impressive. But when, after the reprise of 
the theme, he worked up to the climax, where there 
are all those huge handfuls of chords on the full 
organ, against the prolonged shake in the pedal, 
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we sat back and gasped. We are accustomed to- 
day to regard this piece as somewhat old-fashioned, 
and perhaps not altogether effective—and if it’s 
played the way some folks play, I guess that’s 
about true. This big climax, especially, if it’s 
handled in a perfunctory manner, becomes simply 
a huge rumpus. But play it.the way he did, and 
even today the audience will rise to it. 

The other outstanding feature was his improvisa- 
tion. The late Dr. W. W. Gilchrist had been asked 
to compose a theme for this purpose, and this theme 
was handed to Guilmant on a little sheet of paper, 
announcement being made at the same time that 
the performer had not seen the theme till that mo- 
ment. (This original sheet, with the theme in Gil- 
christ’s handwriting, is now in the possession of a 
friend of mine.) Guilmant studied the notes for a 
minute or two, and then gave out the melody very 
clearly, with one hand, unaccompanied: and there- 
upon he began one of the most extraordinary feats 
of musicianship that I ever witnessed. I have 
heard others improvise, and well enough, too, but 
not like this! He produced a fantasia, lasting 


about twenty minutes; it was wonderfully ingeni- 
ous, it kept the theme always present in some form, 
so that anybody could find it, it was highly finished 
—it would have been hard to tell that he was not 
playing a piece from printed notes—but more than 
all, IT WAS A PIECE OF MUSIC, and neither an ex- 
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ercise nor a stunt. After it was over, we broke 
loose; and while there were one or two numbers 
to follow, we were almost too dazed to take them 
in. 

Such was Guilmant’s first appearance in Phila- 
delphia. What was the predominant impression 
made by his playing? That is the natural thing to 
ask. Well, the papers spoke of his exquisite skill 
and taste in registration, beyond anything we were 
used to at that time. Many listeners were moved 
by the sentiment and expression of his readings. 
But my impression was, and still is, that of the 
most extraordinary clearness and precision in the 
presentation of the composers’ thoughts. We never 
had to strain our ears or our wits to get the idea: 
he showed us all there was in every piece. There 
was nothing slurred over in either manual or pedal 
work, and there was never anything lost and sub- 
merged by injudicious registration. I had never 
heard such clear playing before, and I really don’t 
know that I have ever heard such since. 

And there was nothing in the program for the 
sake of mere technical display; most of the pieces 
were of moderate difficulty, some of no difficulty 
at all. We all knew that he had the ability to play 
anything that was ever written, so he didn’t have 
to go out of his way to prove what he could do in 
the way of stunts: he simply made music. 

Let’s all do it. 


RESIDENCE OF MR. CHARLES BENEDICT, RIVERSIDE, CALIF. 
Mr. Benedict, formerly of St. Louis, went back to his home town to purchase this 2m 
Kilgen Organ for his beautiful California residence. 





Dr. Barnes’ Comments 


—BLOOMER ORGAN— 

For three consecutive years I have 
been called upon to open new organs 
in three Catholic churches in Wis- 
consin, which have been designed by 
Rev. Theo. Wojak. I commented on 
the first of these organs two years 
ago in these columns and it seems 
to me very remarkable that a priest 
actively in charge of a parish should 
devote as much time and interest as 
Father Wojak has in designing or- 
gans for a number of churches of 
his faith. It seems that it cannot 
fail to be of great value and import- 
ance to the churches which he serves, 
to have the benefit of his advice in 
securing a truly suitable organ for 
the service and he has sufficient ex- 
perience and has made a_ long 
enough study of these matters to ad- 
vise with unfailing accuracy. 

The specification of the organ for 
St. Paul’s Church at Bloomer, Wis., 
as submitted herewith is noteworthy 
in many respects. In the first place, 
there are neither Chimes nor Harp 
and the Vox Humana is the only 
concession to popular taste and the 
only strictly solo stop, though the 
Swell Cornopean as voiced by the 
Midmer-Losh Company is most use- 
ful, as a solo register in addition to 
being a beautiful chorus reed. The 
unification has been confined to the 
two Flutes, and the Second Diapa- 
son on the Great Organ. This latter 
register is voiced very bright, and 
the octave use of it seems to meet 
the requirements admirably. Ordi- 


AS 
OFFICERS OF 
THE AEOLIAN-SKINNER 
ORGAN COMPANY 

Ernest M. Skinner has been appoint- 
ed vice-president and technical di- 
rector; Frank Taft, vice-president in 
charge of Residence Organ depart- 
ment; G. Donald Harrison, assistant 
technical director. Arthur H. 
Marks, George L. Catlin, William E. 
Zeuch, and George O. Kingsbury 
will hold the same positions as 
formerly. 


Under the 
Editorship of 


William H. 


Barnes, 
Mus. Doc. 


narily I much prefer an independent 
octave, though I frequently advise 
taking the 16’ Diapason from the 
second unison, even if it only ex- 
tends to tenor C. An organ with 16 
registers, such as this, with two 
chorus reeds and three Diapasons is 
bound to have considerable volume, 
if these voices are as they should be, 
and this organ has an astonishing 
volume of fine organ tone with great 
clarity and brilliance. There are 
sufficient soft registers and those of 
medium strength to furnish a good 
contrast and build-up. The syn- 
thetic Oboe is passable in a pinch, as 
such stops usually are, though I re- 
gard this class of tone with rather 
scant respect. 

For the purposes for which this 
organ was designed, I submit the 
scheme and some of Father Wojak’s 
comments thereon, and instructions 
to the builder, as being worth most 
careful consideration. To others 
who may have occasion to want a 
medium-sized two-manual organ of 
distinct liturgical quality, where en- 
semble has been given every con- 
sideration within the limits of the 
registers available, and yet not 
everything has been sacrificed for 
this purpose, I especially commend 
its study. I wish there were more of 
the clergy who took as keen and in- 
telligent interest in organ matters as 
Father Wojak. We should certainly 
have better organs. 

Father Wojak makes the follow- 
ing, among other remarks: 

“None of the Diapasons shall be 
of the Phonon type. They should 
be of the wide-mouth formation well 
developed harmonically; when one 
Diapason is added to the other it 
should swell and enlarge the 
volume; all sympathy and absorp- 


tion of tone should be entirely 
absent. 

“Dulciana pipes are not to be 
slotted. The lowest octaves are to 
be rollered to secure prompt speech. 
The tone is to be of the cantabile 
silvery quality. 

“The Salicional and Voix Celeste 
should be treated in their speech 
along the broad lines. The tone 
should be rich and warm, and more 
so when the Voix Celeste is added. 
Incisive and cutting tone quality is 
not wanted. 

“Trumpet should top the Great 
Organ in power and brilliance, and 
when its octave is added it should 
effect the whole organ in_ like 
manner. 

“The tone quality of the Corno- 
pean should differ from that of the 
Trumpet. It should assist the whole 
Swell division in the tonal build-up, 
and top it with a voice of a warm 
feeling and some brilliance. 

“The Gemshorn, having its diame- 
ter at the top one-third of the diame- 
ter at the mouth line, should be 
about twice as loud as the Dulciana. 
The Clarabella about one-half to 
two-thirds as loud as the Second 
Diapason. The Gedeckt somewhat 
softer than the Clarabella. The unit 
stops will slightly diminish in 
strength in the trebles, each octave 
being a trifle softer than the preced- 
ing octave. 

“T caution against muddy and dull 
basses, screamy trebles especially in 
the top octave, and lost fullness of 
tone in the middle and trebles. That 
these evils may be avoided, the 
scales should not diminish too rapid- 
ly; and a proper scale-ratio is to be 
adopted, that the fullness of tone 
may be retained throughout the com- 
pass.” 


BLOOMER, WIS. 

ST. PAUL’S CHURCH 

Midmer-Losh, Inc. 
Stoplist by Rev. T. Wojak 
Finished by D. S. Wentz 
Dedicated by Dr. Wm H. Barnes 


R16. S 32. B16. P 1138. 
V2. R22 S8. 


V 16. 
PEDAL 8”: 
EXPRESSIVE 
16 Diapason Two (G) 











SUB-BASS 32w 
BOURDON 24w 
(Balance Clarabella) 
Gedeckt (S) 
10 2/3 Bourdon 
8 Bourdon 
Gedeckt (S) 
16 Trumpet (G) 
GREAT 8”: V7. R 7. 
EXPRESSIVE 
16 Diapason Two 
8 DIAPASON ONE 73m 
DIAPASON TWO 
97wm16’ 
CLARABELLA 85wm 
GEMSHORN 73m 
DULCIANA %3m 
UNDA MARIS 61m 
4 Diapason Two 
Clarabella 
2 2/3 Clarabella 
2 Clarabella 
8 TRUMPET 8” 97116’ 


S 13. 


4 Trumpet 

Tremulant 
SWhiis 6’eV 7. RR. Sit. 
16 Gedeckt 


8 -DIAPASON 73m 
GEDECKT 9%wm16’ 
SALICIONAL 73m 
VOIX CELESTE 61m 
GEIGENOCTAV 73m 
Gedeckt 

2/3 Gedeckt 
Gedeckt 
CORNOPEAN 73r 
(Synthetic Oboe) 

VOX HUMANA 73r 
Tremulant 

10 Couplers 

20 Combons 

Melody Couplers: G-G 4’. S-S 4’. 

5 h.p. Orgoblo 

Manual Combons on double-touch. 

Readers will not charge us with 
an error in the number of stops at- 
tributed to the Swell. The synthetic 
Oboe is not given the importance of 
being counted a stop in T.A.O.’s 
standard of specification printing. 
However useful and desirable it may 
be, and certainly is to many players, 
especially in small organs, it none 
the less is, as Dr. Barnes points out 
in his accompanying comments, a 
technical outcast. 

Owing to the inadequacy of the 
stoplist data printed on the official 
dedication program, from which we 
took our materials for page 733 of 
December, our presentation of this 
delightful small organ in that issue 
will be found incorrect. 


a 
—COMPARE AGAIN— 
By a happy coincidence we are able 
to produce two stoplists herewith, of 
unusual similarity in content: each 
is built of 16 Voices and 16 Ranks, 
but one has 1138 pipes while the 


aN 


CO WwW Ww 
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other has 1139, and the organ with 
the extra pipe has also an extra 
manual, and a set of Chimes. 

Interested readers should refer to 
the stoplists of the organs in 
Bloomer, Wis., and Hempstead, 
N. Y. In each case the instrument 
is entirely expressive. Which would 
you rather play? And how much 
more would you be willing to pay 
for it, if anything ?—T. S. B. 


HEMPSTEAD, N. Y. 
EPIPHANY LUTHERAN 
Austin Organ Co. . 


V 16. R16. S728; Bite PF 139: 
PEDAL: V i IR S56: 

IX PRESSIVE 

32 Resultant 


16 DIAPASON 44w 
Bdn.-Clarabella (G) 
Bourdon (S) 

8 Diapason 
Bourdon (S) 

GREAT: V 6. R6. S 7%. 

EXPRESSIVE 

8 DIAPASON 73m 
CLARABELLA 85w16’ 
DULCIANA 73m 

4 OCTAVE 73m 
HARMONIC FLUTE 73m 

8 TROMBA 73r 
CHIMES 25tb 

SWELL: V7. R7%. S10. 

16 BOURDON 97w 

8 DIAPASON 73m 

Bourdon 

SALICIONAL 73m 

VOIX CELESTE 61m 

DOLCISSIMO 73m 

Bourdon 

Bourdon 

OBOE 738r 

VOX HUMANA 61r 

Tremulant 

CHOIR: V 2. -R2. S5. 

8 Clarabella (G) 
Dulciana (G) 
UNDA MARIS 61m 

4 Harmonic Flute (G) 

8 CLARINET 738r 
Tremulant 

22 Couplers 

36 Combons 

3 Crescendos: G-C. S. Reg. 


CO He 


BRENTWOOD, CALIF. 
MT. ST. MARY’S COLLEGE 
Geo. Kilgen & Son 

V 32. R36. S 67. B 35. 

PEDAL: V 3. R3. $13. 

16 DIAPASON 32 
DOUBLE-BASS 44 
Gedeckt (S) 
Dulciana (C) 

8 Double-Bass 
“Flute” (C) 
“Flauto” (G) 

Cello (C) 
2 “Piccolo” (?) 
III Mixture (C) 


P 2427. 


16 TROMBONE 32 


Oboe (S) 
8 Oboe (S) 
GREAT: V8. R12. S$ 13. 


UNEXPRESSIVE 

8 DIAPASON ONE 61 
DIAPASON TWO 61 

4 OCTAVE 61 

2 FIFTEENTH 61 

EXPRESSIVE (Chamber No. 1) 

8 Eng. Diapason (C) 
DOPPELFLOETE 61 
Cello (C) 

Gemshorn (C) 
Gem. Celeste (C) 

4 ROHRFLOETE 61 
Gemshorn (C) 

V CORNET 305 

8 ‘TRUMPET h 61 

SWELL: V 10. R10. S 23. 

(Chamber No. 3) 

16 Gedeckt 

8 HORN DIAPASON 73 
GEDECKT 97%w16’ 
FLAUTO TRAVERSO %3 
VIOLA D’AMORE 73 
SALICIONAL 85 
VOIX CELESTE 61 

1 Gedeckt 
SPITZFLOETE 7%3 
Salicional 

16 Oboe 

8 CORNOPEAN 73 
OBOE 97r16’ 

VOX HUMANA 73 

4 Oboe 

(Chamber No. 2) 

16 Dulciana (C) 

8 Dulciana (C) 

4 Dulciana (C) 

2 2/3 Nasard (C) 

2 Dulciana (C) 

1 3/5 Tierce (C) 

V Cornet (C) 

III Sesquialtera (C) 
CHOIR: V 11. R11. 

(Chamber No. 1) 

8 ENG. DIAPASON 73 
CELLO 73 
GEMSHORN 85 . 
GEM. CELESTE 61 

4 Gemshorn 

(Chamber No. 2) 

16 Dulciana 

8 CLARABELLA 73 
FLAUTO DOLCE 85 
DULCIANA 97m16’ 
Flauto Dolce 
Dulciana 

2 2/3 NASARD 61 

2 Dulciana 

1 3/5 TIERCE 61 

V “Cornet” 
Ill “Sesquialtera” 

8 CLARINET 73 
ENGLISH HORN 73 

22 Couplers ° 
19 Combons 

Here’s a stoplist of a very unusual 
order. The organist’s name has not 


S 18. 


He 


been given us, but unquestionably 
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this is the plan of an organist rather 
than that of an organ builder, and 
it represents some highly interesting 
features from the standpoint of 
maximum musical usefulness in the 
interpretation of modern organ liter- 
ature. We congratulate the organ- 
ist, Whoever he is. Obviously the 
Pedal Organ is the department that 
had to be slighted—there always 
seems to be one (or more)—but 
here it is limited chiefly in its 16’ 
materials, having quite a goodly 
supply of upper-work. — Picture 
what can be done with that Cham- 
ber No. 2 division of the Swell.— 


as 


—CLAREMONT ORGAN— 

In presenting the stoplist of the or- 
gan that represents the greatest 
achievement of its builders to date, 
it is a pleasure to assure our readers 
that the data herewith constitute un- 
questionably the first accurate and 
detailed presentation available to the 
organ profession. We are indebted 
to Mr. Ernest L. Mehaffey of the 
Estey organization for invaluable as- 
sistance in the preparation of data. 
This stoplist represents not the first 
announcement of the new organ, but 
the actual organ as it developed its 
own trends and needs, through its 
period of growth in the factory.— 
5. & B. 


CLAREMONT, CALIF. 

CLAREMONT COLLEGE 
Estey Organ Co. 

Organist, Mr. Joseph W. Clokey. 
Stoplist prepared in collaboration 
between Messrs. Clokey, J. B. 
Jamison, and C. W. McQuigg. 
Specifications by Mr. Jamison. 
Dedicated Nov. 23, 1931, in recital 
by Palmer Christian. 
CONTENT 
R. 5. B. 
dD. 27. 21. 
29. 28. 4. 
26. ). 
) 19. 3 
16. 12. 5. 
4. 87. 119. 39. 
EDAL 5”: V5. R5. S 27 
32 Diapason Two 
16 DIAPASON ONE 32w 

DIAPASON TWO 56w 

Diapason (G) 

Dia-Sten. (L. Bottom octave 
of Diaphone pipes, bal- 
ance of Stentorphone) 

BOURDON 68w 

Melodia (G) 

DULCIANA 44m 

Gamba (L) 

Gemshorn (C) 

Diapason Two 

Diapason Two 

Diapason (G 16’) 

3ourdon 


P: 
268. 
1776. 
1560. 
1059. 
1187. 
5850. 


‘ 
‘ 
C 
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Melodia (G) 
Dulciana 
Gamba Celeste 2r (L) 
3ourdon 
3ourdon 
BOMBARDE 15” 68r 
3ombarde 
Trombone (G) 
Trumpet (S) 
Oboe (S) 
3ombarde 
- Bombarde 
8 Chimes (L) 
GREAT 5”: V 22. 
UNEXPRESSIVE 
16 DIAPASON 61m 
DIAPASON ONE 61m 
PRINCIPAL 61m 
FIFTEENTH 61m 
MIXTURE 305m 
15-19-22-26-29 
TROMBONE 7%” 61r 
TRUMPET 7%” 61r 
CLARION 7%” 61r 
I-XPRESSIVE 6” 
32 Melodia tc 
16 MELODIA 85w 
8 DIAPASON TWO 61m 
*DIAPASON THREE 61m 
*DIAPASON FOUR 61m 
*HOHLFLOETE 61w 
* Melodia 
*VIOLA D’AMORE 61m 
*VIOLE CELESTE tc 49m 
5 1/3 *QUINT 61m 
4 OCTAVE 61m 
*Melodia 
2 2/3 TWELFTH tf 44m 
2 SUPEROCTAVE 61m 
IV MIXTURE 244m 
17-19-21-22 
8 TROMBA 12” %3r 
*FAGOTTO 61r 
4 Tromba 
Harp (C) 
Chimes (L) 
Tremulant 
*Indicates stops affected by the 
Tremulant. 
SWELL 6”: V 20. R 22. S 26. 
16 GEIGEN 109m 
8 DIAPASON 73m 
ROHRFLOETE 73w 
SILVER FLUTE 73w 
GAMBA 73m 
G. CELESTE 68m 
SALICIONAL 73m 
VOIX CELESTE 68m 
Geigen 
WALDFLOETE 73m 
VIOLINA 73m 
Geigen 
2/3 DULCIANA 61m 
DULCIANA 61m 
Geigen 
3/5 DULCIANA 61m 
VII Mixture 
( Diapason) 
IT] CORNET 183m 
12-15-17 
16 TRUMPET 8” 73r 


R 29. S 28. 


Oboe 
FRENCH TRUMPET 8” 
for 
HORN 8” %3r 
OBOE 85r16’ 
VOX HUMANA 38” Gir 
CLARION 8” %3r 
Oboe : 
Tremulant Vox 
Tremulant Light 
Tremulant Heavy 
The Vox is double-enclosed. 
CHO Ss”. V 12. ab. Sad. 
16 GEMSHORN 9%m 
8 DIAPASON 7%3m 
SPITZFLOETE 73m 
SP. GELESTE 6im 
HARMONIC FLUTE 73m 
FLUTECELESTE 2r 134w 
Gemshorn 
CONE FLUTE %3m 
MUTED VIOL %3m 
Gemshorn 
2 2/3 NASARD 61m 
2 FLAUTINO 61m 
1 3/5 TIERCE 61m 
V Mixture 
(Gemshorn ) 
8 TRUMPRFT 7r 
CLARINET 73r 
COR ANGLAIS 73r 
HARP 61mb 
4 Celesta (Harp) 
Tremulant 
SOLO 10”: V 23: R16. 
16 GAMBA 9%m 
STENTORPHONE 
85wm16’ 
MAJOR FLUTE 73w 
ORCH. FLUTE 85m 
LIEBLICH 5” 73m 
Gamba 
G. CELESTE 68m 
VIOLINS 2r 146m 
CELLO %3w 
4 Orch. Flute 
Gamba 
III MIXTURE 183m 
16 TROMBONE 15” 97%r 
8 TUBA 20” 73r Unexpressive 
Trombone 
FRENCH HORN 73r 
ORCH. OBOE tc 5” 61r 
Trombone 
CHIMES 25mt 
Tremulant 
COUPLERS 25: 
To 16’ 8’ 
Ped. GSCL 
Gt. SC SCL 
Sw. S i 
Ch. & Si: 
Ls Ee GS 
Echo on Solo off. 
COMBONS 55: 
P-4, G-10. S-10. C-10. 
Tutti 8. Couplers 3. 
Manual Combons are _ double- 
touch, second touch operating the 
Pedal stops. 
Cance's for each group. 


] 


S 19. 


L-10. 
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CRESCENDOS 5: 
G. S. C (Master). L. Register. 
32’ Pedal stops off Reg. 
16’ Manual stops off Reg. 
All shutters to Choir shoe. 

ACCESSORIES 
Reversibles: G-P. S-P. C-P. 

Onoroffs: Harp Dampers. 

Cancels for each row of stop- 
tongues; each cancels its entire 
division. 

Clock. 

The 68-pipe registers begin at 
bass F and extend upward to the top 
of the usual 73-note chest. 

The Echo Organ is provided for 
in the console but has not ‘as ‘yet 
been specified ; it is for later installa- 
tion. 


L-P. 


COLUMBUS, OHIO 
FIRST CONGREGATIONAL 
W. W. Kimball Co. 
Specifications by Mr. R. P. Elliot 
Organist, Mr. Glenn Grant Grabill 
Dedicated by Mr. Grabill, Dec. 13, 
1931 


Voor, R66. SSis Bay. P 443i. 
PEDAL: V 3. R3. S 20. 
I-X PRESSIVE 
32 Bourdon 
16 DIAPASON ONE 44w 
Diapason (G) 
BOURDON 68w32’ 
Bourdon (S) 
Violoncello (L) 
Viola (C) 
10 2/3. Bourdon 
8 Diapason One 
Bourdon 
Bourdon (S) 
Violoncello (L) 
4 Bourdon 
16 | TROMBONE 56mr 
Tromba (G) 
8 Trombone 
Tromba (G) 
4 Trombone 
8 Chimes (G) 
Ecuo > 
16 Cor de Nuit (E) 


GREAT: V 13, R16. S 16: 

EXPRESSIVE 

16 DIAPASON 61m 

8 DIAPASON ONE 61m 
DIAPASON TWO 61m 
DIAPASON THREE 61m 
HOHLFLOETE 61w 
GEMSHORN 61m 

4 OCTAVE 61m 

HARMONIC FLUTE 61m 

TWELFTH 61m 

2 FIFTEENTH 61m 


IV MIXTURE 244m 
15-17-19-22 
1 TROMBA 85mr 


6 

8 TROMBA 61mr 
+ Tromba (16’) 

8 Harp (C) 
CHIMES 25 
Tremulant 
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SWELE2V 19) R25. S20: 

16 BOURDON 73w 

8 DIAPASON 73m 
CLARABELLA %3w 
GEDECKT %3m 
SPITZFLOETE 73m 
SP) GELEESTE 73m 
VIOLA 73m 
SALICIONAL %3m 
VOIX CELESTE 73m 

4 FLAUTO TRAVERSO 


T3w 


GEIGEN 73m 
2 FLAUTINO 61m 
V MIXTURE 305m 
15-19-22-26-29 
DOLCE CORNET 183m 
12-15-17 
16 TRUMPET 73mr 
8 TRUMPET 73mr 
OBOE %3mr 
VOX HUMANA 73mr 
4 CLARION 73mr 
8 Harp (C) 
Tremulant Vox 


Il] 


Tremulant 
CHOIR: V 10) R10: S £2. 
16 VIOLA %3m 


8 ENG. DIAPASON 73m 
MELODIA 7%3w 
DULCIANA 7%3m 
UNDA MARIS %3m 

4 FLAUTO D’AMORE 73w 

2 NASARD 61m 

2 PICCOLO 61m 

8 CLARINET 7%3mr 

ORCH. OBOE 7%3mr 


HARP 49b 
4 Celesta (Harp) 
Tremulant 
SOLO: V¥% KY. $s. 


8 MELOPHONE 73w 
VIOLONCELLO 85m16’ 
CELLO CELESTE 73m 

4 ORCH. FLUTE 73m 

8 TUBA MIRABILIS 73mr 
FRENCH HORN 73mr 
ENGLISH HORN 73mr 
Chimes (G) 

Tremulant 
Ecuo: V 5. R5b. S5. 

8 COR DE NUIT 73w16’ 
QUINTADENA 61m 
VIOLA AETHERIA 6it 
VOX ANGELICA 6it 
VOX HUMANA 61mr 
Tremulant Vox 
Tremulant 

35 Couplers 
48 Combons 
Deagan percussion 
25 h.p. Orgoblo 

Manual combons are on double- 
touch, second touch operating Pedal 
stops and couplers. 
Crescendos: G-C. S. L. E. Reg. 
Universal Independent Crescendo 
Coupler. 

Register Crescendo automatically 
cuts off Tremulants and percussion. 
Cancels: One for each division. 
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Tutti Cancel. 

16’ stops and _ couplers off 
manuals, 32’ and 10 2/3’ off Pedal. 

Reversibles: G-P. S-P. C-P. L-P. 

All shutters to master shoe. 

Solo and main Pedal off. 

Full Organ. 

Chimes sostenuto. 

Harp sostenuto. 

Chimes soft. 

Solid music-rack. 

“T can say very definitely that this 
organ represents our best ideas,” 
wrote Mr. Elliot, “and is almost per- 
fect, regarded as a specification or 
regarded as a finished instrumnet . .. 
“T had preferred the brighter Trum 
pet ensemble in the Swell, and 
Tromba ensemble for the Great 
reeds ;” but the old “theory that the 
Trumpet was the conventional reed 
for the Great and the Cornopean for 
the Swell” was first tried out in this 
actual ensemble. ‘We tested the 
Great 16-4 reed coupled to the Swell 
8’, and the Swell 16-4 coupled to the 


"Great 8’ alternately, and it was 


agreed that they made for perfec- 
tion;” the specification was accord- 
ingly established as here presented. 
Mr. Elliot continues: 

“T have a letter from... ... 
today commenting on this specifica- 
tion and praising it very highly, even 
finding no fault with my preference 
for the Great Tromba 16-4 over 
making the Great 73-notes with 
octave couplers, which he seems to 
abhor and which I do not like on a 
laree orean. A small organ needs 
all possible combinational resources, 
but an organ of this size has them in 
abundance without resorting to such 
couplers on the Great.” 


DANBURY, CONN. 
ST JAMES CHURCH 
Skinner Organ Co. 


Organist, Sherman J. Kreuzburg 


V 3%. R42. S46. BY. P 2646. 

PEDAL: V4. R4. $11. 

16 DIAPASON 
BOURDON 
Gedeckt (S) 
VIOLONE 
Gemshorn (G) 

8 Flute 
Gedeckt 

32 Fagotto 

16 Fagotto 
TROMBONE 

8 Tromba 


GREAT: V 10. R12. S10. 

16 GEMSHORN 61m 

8 DIAPASON ONE 61m 
DIAPASON TWO 61m 
PRINCIPAL FLUTE 61m 
GEMSHORN 61m 

4 OCTAVE 61m 

FLUTE 61m 

MIXTURE 183m 
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8 TRUMPET 61m 4 
PROCESSION AL 

8 DIAPASON 45wm 
SWELL: V 16. R19. S 16. 
16 GEDECKT %3wm 













8 DIAPASON 73m 8 
FLAUTO DOLCE 73m 
FLUTE CELESTE 61m 4 






STOPPED FLUTE 73wm 16 
AEOLINE 73m 
SALICIONAL 73m 
VOIX CELESTE 49m 
4 FLUTE 73wm 
2 FLAUTINO 61m 16 
IV MIXTURE 244m 
16 WALDHORN 73mr 
8 CORNOPEAN 7%3mr 
OBOE 7%3mr 
VOX HUMANA 73mr 
4 CLARION 73mr 
Tremulant 
CHOIR? V7. R&R .7.. S89. 
8 VIOLIN DIAPASON 73m 
MELODIA 73wm 4 
DULCIANA 73m 



































Dr. Sigfrid Karg-Elert 
V 63. R%6. S123. B35. P 4994. 
PEDAL 8”: V6. R6. S 29. 
UNEXPRESSIVE 
16 BOURDON 44sw 

GEDECKT 44sw 
VIOLE DOLCE 44w 
8 Bourdon 
Gedeckt 
Viole Dolce 4 
I°X PRESSIVE 
32 Resultant 
16 DIAPASON 32sw 
VIOLE DIAPHONE 12” 
44w 2 2/3 
Tibia Clausa (L) 2 
Bourdon (S) 1 3/5 
Violone (G) IV 
Violin Two (S) 
8 Viole Diaphone 16 
Tibia Clausa (L) 
Violone (G) 
Violoncello 2r (G) 8 
Violin Two (S) 
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Bourdon (S) 

Violin Two (S) 

16 BOMBARDE 12” 32r 

Trombone (G) 

Trumpet (S) 

Tuba Mirabilis (L) 

Trombone (G) 

Trombone (G) 

Piano (G) 

8 Piano (G) 
Chimes (G) 

GREAT 6”: V 15. 

E-XPRESSIVE 

VIOLONE 85m 

8 DIAPASON ONE 61m 

DIAPASON TWO 61m 

MAJOR FLUTE 12” 61w 

HARMONIC FLUTE 73m 

Violone 

VIOLONCELLO 8” 61m 

V. CELESTE 8” 61m 

GEMSHORN 8” 61m 

G. CELESTE 8” 61m 

OCTAVE 61m 

Harmonic Flute 


R19. S 24. 


UNDA MARIS 49m Violone 
4 FLAUTO D’AMORE 22/3 QUINT 61m 
61wm 2 SUPER-OCTAVE 61m 
2 PICCOLO 61m V MIXTURE 305m 
8 CLARINET 73mr 17-19-22-26-29 
HARP 61mb 16 TROMBONE h 12” 85r 
4 Celesta 8 TROMBA h 12” 61r 
Tremulant 4 Trombone 
18 Couplers 8 PIANO 
27 Combons HARP 61b 
Mr. Kreuzburg is well known to CHIMES 25b 
T.A.O. readers for his several 4 Piano 
articles in these pages. Derivation Harp 
of the Pedal borrows was not given Tremulant 
on the program data at hand; the SWELL 8”: V 21. R 24. S31. 
dedicatory recital was played by Dr. 1¢ BOURDON 12” 9%sw 
T. Tertius Noble. Violin Two 
& GEIGEN DIAPASON 73m 
NEW YORK, N. Y. Bourdon 
WALDORF-ASTORIA HOTEL FLAUTO TRAVERSO h 
M. P. Moller, Inc. 73w 
Dedicated Jan. 6, 1932, in recital by SOLO VIOLINS 2r ae 
m 


VIOLIN ONE 12” 73m 
V. O. CELESTE 2r 12” 
146m 
VIOLINS TWO 12” 
1. 9%m16’ 
2. %3m 
MUTED VIOLIN 73m 
M. V. CELESTE %3m 
HARMONIC FLUTE 7%3m 
Bourdon 
GEIGENOCTAYV 73m 
Violin Two 
Solo Violins 2r 
NASARD 61m 
FIFTEENTH 61m 
TIERCE 61m 
CORNET 61m 
12-15-17-19 
TRUMPET 12” 73r 
ORCH. TRUMPET h 12” 
73r 
ENGLISH HORN 73r 
OBOE D’AMORE 7%3r 


a 


2 


CHOIR 8”: V 13. 
8 


VOX HUMANA 738r 
CLARION 12” 61r 
Piano (G) 

Chimes (G) 

Piano (G) 
XYLOPHONE tc 49b 
Xylophone 

Tremulant 

R17. S 22. 
ENG. DIAPASON 73m 
CONCERT FLUTE 7%3w 
QUINTADENA 73sm 
DULCIANA 73m 
UNDA MARIS tc 61m 
VIOLAS 2r 134m 
VIOLIN 73m 

V. CELESTE 2r 134m 


4 CHIMNEY FLUTE 73m 


Violas 2r 


22/3 FLUTE TWELFTH 61w 


2 
2 Chimney Flute 
I 


I VIOLE CORNET 183m 
8-12-15 


8 CLARINET 73r 


ORCH. OBOE 738r 
Piano (G) 

Harp (G) 

Chimes (G) 


4 Piano (G) 


Harp (G) 

ORCH. BELLS 37b 
2 Xylophone (S) 

Tremulant 


SOLO 22”2 V8. R10: 3 79: 
16 Tibia Clausa 


8 STENTORPHONE 61m 
TIBIA CLAUSA 97%w16’ 
ORCH. CELLOS 2r 122m 
ORCH. VIOLINS 2r 122m 

4 Tibia Clausa 

22/3 Tibia Clausa 

2 Tibia Clausa 

8 TUBA MIRABILIS 61r 
POST HORN 61r 
FRENCH HORN 6ir 
VOX HUMANA 6i1r 
Piano (G) 

Chimes (G) 

4 Piano (G) 
Xylophone (S) 

2 Xylophone (S) 
Tremulant 

38 Couplers 

36 Combons 

Crescendos: G. S. C. L. Reg. 

Reversibles: G-P. S-P. 

Full Organ ; 

All Shutters to Swell Shoe. 

Onoroffs: 

Gt. Diapasons, Reg. Cres., Full Org.; 

Chime Dampers; 

Harp Dampers. 

Cancels: 

Percussion ; 

16’ Couplers. 

Piano dampers are operated by 
pressure device attached to the 
Great shoe. 

Percussion: Deagan. 

Piano: Knabe. 

Blower: 25 h.p. Kinetic. 
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Points & Viewpoints 


RELEASE COMBONS 
DESCRIPTION OF AN UNUSUAL TYPE 
OF COMBINATION ACTION 
This system is not exactly new, ex- 
cept as compared with the long his- 


tory of organ building. It was first 
introduced by us in an organ built 
for St. Mary’s Catholic Church, 
Little Falls, N. Y., in 1914, and has 
been installed in many of our or- 
gans since. Among some of the 
most prominent of our organs in the 
Metropolitan district that have this 
system are those in St. Michael’s 
P. E. Church, New York (Mr. 
William Neidlinger, organist); St. 
Agnes’ Chapel, Trinity Parish, New 
York (Dr. G. Edward Stubbs, or- 
ganist); Trinity Chapel, Trinity 
Parish, New York (Mr. W. Hunter 
Beckwith, organist); St. James’ 
Episcopal Church, Fordham, New 
York (Mr. Benjamin N. Scudder, 
organist) ; and St. Patrick’s Cathe- 
dral, Newark, N. J. (Mr. Edward 
Habig, organist). Of course, the 
latest is in the Middle Collegiate 
Church, New York (Mr. Herbert S. 
Sammond, organist). 


The system was devised by us 
about the time the controversy was 
raging among organists, organ 
builders, and others interested in the 
organ, as to the relative merits of 
the absolute and the dual systems of 
combination pistons. It provided a 
means of adapting the most desir- 
able features of both systems (as 
proclaimed by their respective pro- 
ponents) and overcame an objection 
we had from many organists who 
did not like the idea of having the 
combination set up of individual 
manuals upset by the use of ordinary 
full-organ combination pistons. 

The system operates as follows: 
The pistons provided for individual 
manuals operate by moving the stop 
tablets, stop keys, or 
knobs of the console. The studs (or 
pistons, if preferred) provided for 
full organ combinations do not move 
the stop tablets but draw combina- 
tions of stops by the “dead” system 
and at the same time cancel (without 
changing the position of any tablet) 
the control of the tablets over all the 
stops of the organ. No matter how 
the tablets are moved, by hand or 
by the manual combination pistons, 
they have no effect on the organ so 
long as one of these full organ com- 
binations is in use. The various 
studs (or pistons) controlling these 
full organ combinations are inter- 
canceling, that is, only one can be 
on at atime. For instance if No. 1 
is in use and then No. 2 is pressed, 





draw-stop . 
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No. 1 is canceled immediately and 
No. 2 comes on, and similarly with 
all others. To return control of the 
various stops and couplers to the 
tablets or stop-knobs, a cancel piston 
is provided, which when pressed, im- 
mediately cancels any full-organ 
combination that may be on and puts 
into operation whatever stops and 
couplers are drawn on the stop 
tablets. 

From this it will be seen that an 
organist may start playing on a 
selected combination of stops (set 
up by means of the stop tablets on 
any manual or combination of 
manuals) and, by pressing one of the 
full-organ studs, disconnect control 
of these stop-tablets from the organ 
and transfer it to a full-organ com- 
bination, without upsetting the com- 
bination he was previously playing 
on. Then he may return to his pre- 
vious combination by merely press- 
ing the release piston, or, if he pre- 
fers, he may set up a new combina- 
tion of stops on the stop tablets (by 
hand or by using the manual 
pistons) while he is still playing on 
the full-organ combination and this 
new set-up will come into use as 
soon as he presses the release piston, 
and not before. 

—Lewis C. ODELL 


NOMENCLATURE 


It would seem desirable to adopt a 
nomenclature that has very definite 
and restricted meaning, as our or- 
gans become more scientific and effi- 
cient, and in keeping with T.A.O. 
policy in that regard we propose to 
call these Release Combons. We 
have then three systems of adjust- 
able combination pistons, classified 
by these names: 

Dua Comsons: they do not move 
the stops but merely add their given 
combinations to what happens to be 
drawn by the stops; thus the organ- 
ist has a dual-quality in his registra- 
tion—the Combon registration color- 
ed by whatever stops he may have 
drawn or may draw while the Dual 
Combon is still in force. 

ABSOLUTE COMBONS: they move 
the stops, entirely destroying what- 
ever registration has been set by 
hand—there is no duality of color 
about them, as they are absolute in 
their registrational control. This is 
the system in use in virtually all or- 
gans of current manufacture. 

RELEASE CoMBONS: they resemble 
the Dual Combons in that they do 
not in any way interfere with stops 
or couplers set on the console by 
hand, but they resemble also the 
Absolute Combons in that they as- 
sume absolute control of the actual 
registration as it sounds because of 
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their action in releasing all connec- 
tion between stops in the console and 
action in the chests. They release 
the control of the stops over the 
chests, hence Release Combons 
would seem to be the logical name. 

According to the communication 
from Mr. Lewis C. Odell, we record 
J. H. & C. L. Odell & Co. as in- 
ventors of the Release Combons in 
1914. The first organ to use it was 
the Odell in St. Mary’s R. C., Little 
Halls, N.Y. 


Any reader who can suggest a 
better name is invited to do so, for 
the sake of greater clarity and pre- 
cision in the terminology adopted 
for organ matters. In this connec- 
tion we record one other definition, 
suggested by a T.A.O. reader: 

CAPTURE SYSTEM: which applies 
to that system of Combon me- 
chanism enabling the organist at any 
moment to instantly capture for any 
piston any registration, however 
complicated, that may be in use at 
the moment. Instead of holding the 
desired piston and then putting on 
or off all desired stops (and he im- 
mediately destroys his registration 
in the first place the moment he 
touches a piston if it operates, as 
virtually all of them do nowadays, 
on the Absolute Combon method) 
he merely touches, with finger or 
toe, the setter piston or stud and 
then touches the desired Combon 
piston. Mr. Frederick C. Mayer has 
pointed out, any other method of 
setting combinations on an organ of 
upwards of a hundred stops is a 
serious handicap for the organist. 
Mr. Mayer, to gain maximum ef- 
ficiency, requires that the setter 
piston be in the form of a rocking- 
tablet on the key-cheek so that one 
hand alone can do the complete op- 
eration of setting a piston. 

“Tt would be an excellent thing,” 
says Mr. Odell, “to establish a 
standard and truly descriptive termi- 
nology.” Referring to an instance 
where he was called in consultation 
in a controversy between purchaser 
and builder, Mr. Odell continues: 
“The purchaser had, in effect, 
agreed to take about anything the 
builder cared to give him, and an un- 
scrupulous builder could deliver 
under such a contract what might 
reasonably be classed as junk and 
still be within his rights. Unques- 
tionably, accepted and clearly de- 
scriptive terminology will help to 
clear such practises from the indus- 
try and give the conscientious and 
straightforward builder a_ better 


chance in competition, which means 

that there will be generally better 

organs for organists to use.” 
—T.S. B. 








Mr. Dunham’s Comments 


—HARMONY STUDY— 
HE STUDY of Harmony 
is pursued by the music 
student somewhat as a 
matter of necessity. He 
ordinarily submits to a 
course the significance of which he 
understands but vaguely, or not at 
all. Certain progressions which 
occur in ordinary music in great 
profusion become enough his 
property so that he can use them 
himself. . The harmonizing of a 
melody is thus accomplished by the 
utilizing of these commonplace 
chords which can be made to fit 
nearly all occasions. 

Modulation is a part of the 
scheme. By finding the proper 
dominant seventh, or perhaps occa- 
sionally a diminished seventh, the 
modulation may be made. A good 
approach to this modulating device 
is either by a rather devious route or 
by accident in the majority of cases. 

Thus does the average musician 
enter the profession. Those of us 
who have seen the written examina- 
tions and heard the keyboard work 
for the Guild know only too well the 
amazing and lamentable condition of 
young folk who have studied (?) 
harmony. What is the cause of the 
general ignorance of a subject which 
is fundamental in the pursuit of mu- 
sical art? 

First of all the seat of the trouble 
lies in the ear. What the eye is to 
the painter, the ear is to the mu- 
sician. Many students have not the 
slightest notion of the actual sound 
of a chord or progression, save per- 
haps tonic and dominant. I have 
emphasized this phase of our train- 
ing of students in past articles, so 
my readers may believe it to be an 
obsession. The fact remains that 
this fault underlies the failure of 
thousands of otherwise _ well- 
equipped young musicians. The 
true knowledge of harmony depends 
upon a trained ear, one which can 
anticipate the exact sound of any 
harmonic progression. Unless this 
is possible, the musician is in the 
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position of an artist painting a por- 
trait in the dark. 

To hear or see a harmonized 
melody from an average candidate 
in examination is tragic evidence of 
the poverty of his harmonic reper- 
toire. The use of tonic and domi- 
nant is abundant. Secondary triads 
are rare. Dominant sevenths 
abound. Their inversions never 
seem to occur to the candidate. 
Secondary sevenths are so seldom 
encountered as to constitute a mir- 
acle. And yet these chords are all 
exploited in the poorest of harmony 
text books. One must infer that 
most of the harmonic details were 
meant to be forgotten, or have been 
hurried over with scant courtesy. 
One of our eminent authorities tells 
us that composition consists of the 
evasion of the cadence. I might go 
a step farther, and suggest that a 
tonic triad in root position belongs 
at the end of the piece (or exercise), 
and seldom at any other place. The 
most abused chord is the root po- 
sition of the dominant seventh, 
which I designate as the “Organ- 
ist’s Refuge,” since organ improvisa- 
tions so frequently consist of the 
exclusive exploitation of this nause- 
ating chord. First inversion of 
triads are usually their most beauti- 
ful position. Why not make some 
use of them? Contemporaneous 
composers (with the least modern 
tendencies) find delightful results in 
secondary seventh chords. 

Modulations may be more inter- 
esting if some ingenuity is used in 
their approach and consummation. 
A study of the music of Wagner and 
of Cesar Franck will reveal many 
astounding __ possibilities. Every 
melodic note does not require a 
separate chord. Suspensions, pass- 


ing tones, and more especially, ap- 


poggiaturas furnish artistic effects 


that should occur to any person who. 
has studied harmony at all ex- 
haustively. Chopin is an excellent 
and not at all extreme exponent of 
the use of these dissonances. 

There is reason for being concern- 
ed over this situation. Our music 
students come out into the world in 
a veritable harmonic maze. I do not 


know whether this is the result of . 


poor teaching, or apathy on the part 
of the student. The musician who 
cannot make an artistic job of har- 
monizing a melody, both on paper 
and at the keyboard, should select 
some other vocation. In my con- 
tacts with other musicians who are 


.in the teaching end of the profession, 


I find an increasing conviction that 
this condition should and must be 
improved. 

I cannot too strongly urge that my 
readers take account of stock and 
ascertain for themselves whether or 


not they are conversant with or- | 


dinary harmonic practise. Get some 
of the past Guild examinations and 
try the exercises in both written and 
keyboard harmony. The point 
should be the production of a piece 
of real music, not a series of possi- 
bly correct progressions. I will ven- 
ture the opinion that an amazingly 
small percentage even in the profes- 
sion could state a logical objection 
to consecutive fifths, and give in- 
stances where this much-emphasized 
“error” may be used beautifully. 
Take a look at Vierne’s Berceuse for 
organ if you want to see how they 
may be used. Here is a field for 
study. Test your own ability. Ex- 
amine the works of composers, 
especially from Wagner on, and try 
to discover how harmony has de- 
veloped. I will promise you that 
this practise and research will be 
very much worth all the time you 
will give to it, and that it will open 
up realms of loveliness in our art, 
whose existence you have never sus- 
pected. Then harmony will mean 
to you what it actually is: not the 
stilted artificial progression of 
chords according to rules (how I 
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hate that word!) but an idealized 
beautification of ‘melody by artistic 
addition of simultaneous sounds 


which bring into relief the light and 
shade of consonance and dissonance, 
and the manifold variety of the en- 
tire palet of harmonic color. 





5 \ Calendar 
aa thei Suggestions 
SE” COBY RW. OD. 


—ANTHEMS FOR MARCH— 
(Note: These anthems are a selec- 
tion from some new material sent ,to 
the writer by the publishers. Some 
of them are suitable for the Lenten 
season, others of a “general charac- 
ter.’’) 

“QO SAVIOUR, BURST THE HEAVENLY 
BoUND’—Brahms. An arrangement 
by Noel Cain. The remarkable 
workmanship of this great composer 
is here amply exemplified. The 
motet is a fine piece of writing. It 
is a-capella and of some difficulty, 
but the labor of preparation will be 
justified in performance. 16p. Mu- 
sical Research Society (Chicago). 

“0, BLEST ARE THEY’—Tchaikow- 

sky. Mr. Cain’s marks for guidance 
in interpretation make this edition 
of a familiar work a notable one. 
6p. M.R. S. 
“ALMIGHTY AND EVERLASTING GOD” 
Gibbons. One of the new Old 
English Choral Series, which should 
be practical and helpful at the pres- 
ent time. The drop in tonality is 
intended to help in performance 
with mixed voices. A beautiful de- 
votional unaccompanied anthem. 7p. 
Birchard. 

“HOSANNA TO THE SON OF DAVID” 
—Gibbons. Another of the above 
series. One of the finest and most 
famous Palm Sunday anthems ever 
written. Cross rhythms in unaccom- 
panied music must always involve 
difficulties; however, a good choir 
will manage this motet nicely. 12p. 
Birchard. 

“CALL TO REMEMBRANCE’ —Far- 
rant. A third in the same series. 
This anthem has been called “A tiny 
gem of perfect lustre.” It should 
be in every choir library. 4p. 
Birchard. 

“GOD BE IN MY HEAD’—Chapman. 
An extremely lovely setting of these 
ancient words in free style (without 
barlines). The possibilities for 
beautiful choral interpretation are 
unlimited. Not difficult, very artis- 
tic. 3p. Birchard. 

“FATHER, ALL-HOLY” — Charles 
Wood. A remarkable motet for 
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chorus and solo quartet, unaccom- 
paniéd. The vocal writing is at all 
times conducive to good singing, and 
the music itself is interesting. Out 
of the ordinary. 7p. Birchard. 
“HOW BEAUTIFUL UPON THE 
MOUNTAINS” — Goldsworthy. An- 
them for general use. For full choir 
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with organ accompaniment. Should 
be examined by progressive choir- 
masters. 6p. Fischer. 

“BREATHE ON ME, BREATH OF GOD” 
—Kemmer. A quiet setting of a 
favorite poem. Suitable for quartet 
or chorus. Effective and easy to 
sing. 7p. Maxwell. 






A Discussion of a Few of the Items in the Equipment of a Church 
Organist who has been Eminently Successful 
By MARIAN MacLEAN FINNEY 


¢¢ 





—=—2N A LITTLE- KNOWN 
rr island of the Chesapeake 
Bay, where slight effort 
d is made to be up-to-date, 
“a very new minister in- 
stalled a piano in the prayer-meet- 
ing room. There was marked dis- 
approval. Puzzled, the shepherd 
of the flock sought an explanation. 
“Don’t you like the piano, Mrs. 
Jones?” he asked of one of his 
hitherto staunch supporters. “Yes,” 
she answered doubtfully, “but an 
organ seems more religiouser.” 

Apparently, so thinks the world. 
At least the fact that the organ has 
been the medium of religious ex- 
pression since the middle ages, 
may have something to do with the 
high ideals cherished by most or- 
ganists, and may even have con- 
tributed to that fineness of soul 
noticeable in such men as, for ex- 
ample, Dr. Ray Hastings of Los 
Angeles, as well as others of his 
calling. 

On February Ist, “Dr. Ray” (as 
his friends affectionately call him) 
will have completed twenty years 
with the Philharmonic Auditorium, 
and will begin his twenty-first. 
This unique auditorium, always a 
Mecca for tourists, is owned by 
Temple Baptist Church, but is 


- rented for town-hall affairs through 


the week, the church holding ser- 
vices here only on Sunday. Dr. 
Hastings’ work is therefore neces- 
sarily varied, ranging from miscel- 
laneous concerts and church scenes 
for visiting opera companies, to po- 
litical rallies and civic programs. 
In addition to these twenty years 
with the church, he has been, for 
three years, official organist for the 
Philharmonic Orchestra, and for 
the past fifteen, official organist for 
the Los Angeles Oratorio Society. 
This variety of endeavor has 
brought him into contact with all 
the famous musicians who have 
visited the Pacific Coast in the last 
two decades, and he has played 
under such conductors as Stokow- 


ski, Creatore, Moranzoni, Hertz, 
and Rodzinski, besides having been 
called upon to accompany such 
singers as John McCormack, Schu- 
mann-Heinck, etc. 

California would be glad to claim 
Dr. Hastings as a native son, but 
he was born in Bainbridge, N. Y. 
The far western state can claim 
him as a musician, however, for it 
was here he graduated from the 
College of Music, University of 
Southern California,and here, too, 
that he began his career after ex- 
tensive study in Europe. 

No one can know Dr. Hastings 
without realizing that he is fitted 
for his calling, both by tempera- 
ment and training. He has the 
courage, the patience, and the per- 
severance necessary for success. 
Also, there is no dead-level in his 
playing. The listener is never 
tired, but always delighted with 
his phrasings and _tone-shadings, 
which “appeal to the understand- 
ing through the feelings.” Often 
there is applause. 

He gave a series of recitals at 
the Panama-Pacific Exposition and 
was one of the guest-artists at the 
Sesqui-Centennial Exposition in 
Philadel phia. 

It seems remarkable to one who 
watches his dexterous fingers, that 
he seldom uses notes, but more 
often plays from memory, a feat 
indeed to an organist with such a 
repertoire as Dr. Hastings’, but ac- 
counted for, possibly, because he is 
able, not only to express the 
thoughts of others on the organ 
keys, but to express his own. He 
is a composer for organ, piano, 
voice and orchestra. So highly are 
his compositions esteemed, that in 
1917 Davis College conferred upon 
him the degree of Doctor of Music. 
And his talent has been trans- 
mitted to his young son, Ross Ray, 
who at sixteen years of age has 
composed, in various forms, about 
twenty-five numbers, including two 
sonatas for piano, and a Festival 
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March for a military band. Young 
Hastings will doubtless reap fame 
for himself, adding laurels to those 
his father has won. 

But Dr. Hastings is more, even, 
than a musician. He is a kindly, 
courteous gentleman, with whom 
it is a joy to be associated. None of 
his friends praise his artistry with- 
out adding some tribute to his per- 
sonality. Hugo Kirchhofer (who, 
among many notable undertakings 
was one of the promoters of the 
Hollywood Bowl) says: “I am 
grateful to know, and to work 
with Dr. Ray Hastings. He is an 
organist and composer of interna- 
tional reputation, and one of the 
very best. I appreciate his musi- 
cianship but I appreciate still more 
his wonderful friendship.” 

The choir of Temple Baptist 
says this: “We deem it a great 
privilege to sing his compositions. 
The definite appeal of their sincer- 
ity and beauty makes a lasting im- 
pression which reaches the depths 
of the soul, but we also enjoy work- 
ing under his mastership.” 

Another friend has spoken of 
“the good health, good humor, and 
good friendship which have ever 
been his chief assets,” and the pas- 
tor of the church which he serves, 
Dr. John Snape, pays him this 
tribute: “I have never had an or- 
ganist, in any church, who so near- 
ly reaches my ideal of a church or- 
ganist. Music flashes from his 
eyes, drips from his fingers, and 
tingles from the ends of his wavy 
hair, but Dr. Ray Hastings is first 
of all a man, and secondly a musi- 
cian. Everybody likes him, be- 
cause he is likeable. He is genial, 
gracious, genuine.” 

If there could be other blessings, 
they would doubtless lie in his deli- 
cate precision of toucn, and his rare 
sympathy of feeling whereby, on 
his organ, he expresses the emo- 
tions and ideals which, as the poet 
Milton wrote long ago: “have pow- 
er over dispositions and manners 
. . ... being able to recreate the 
mind and to compose travailed 
spirits.” 


ADDENDA 
When a great statesman arises 
whose every act indicates that he 
is the champion of the people as 
opposed to the private interests 
that support, and often also make, 
statesmen; when a great physician 
is discovered whose nation-wide 
fame has not warped his viewpoint 
nor prevented his continued ser- 
vice to the working-man, nor 
changed his solicitous interest in 
the common-cold; when a million- 
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aire is found whose money has not 
blinded him to the moneyless state 
of the rest of us, nor caused him to 
high-hat us, we all rejoice. We 
should similarly rejoice for every 
representative of that noblest of all 
musical servants, the organist who 
ministers to the common lot of 
humanity that numbers among its 
ranks no conservatory graduates. 
Such a musician is my friend Hast- 
ings. I’ve never heard him play. 
I don’t care how he plays. It is 
enough for me to know that he is 
making friends for the organ, for 
the organist, for organ literature. 
When Hastings—-he and I long ago 
dropped the stifling Mr.—plays a 
recital or appears on a Philhar- 
monic program as player or com- 
poser, the newspapers of his home 
town not only tell all about it but 
they print his picture and call him 
“one of the foremost organists and 
composers” of the country. Do 
they know anything about the or- 
ganists and composers of America? 





DR. RAY HASTINGS 








No, they don’t; they only know 
that their Dr. Ray is that sort of a 
fellow who helps them enjoy 
music, even also enjoy life a little 
more. Such a man is indeed an as- 
set to any profession. 

Here is a popular program; 
Hastings himself called it popular. 
But notice what he’s done. He has 
begun with Scotson Clarke, Wag- 
ner, and Handel; and then, lo and 
behold, if we don’t have two Bach 
selections. Popular program my 
eye, as Dr. Diggle would aver. 
Just the same it was a popular pro- 
gram for its audience and in spite 
of their intention not to like Bach 
they must have liked the doses of 
Bach as Hastings administered 
them. Here is the full— 

POPULAR PROGRAM 
Clark, Torchlight March 
Wagner, Evening Star Song 
Handel, Largo 
Bach, Prelude and Fugue Em 
Bach, Air for G String 
Hastings, Paean of Victory 
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McBeth, Serenade 
Donizetti, Sextette 
Chopin, two Preludes 
King Louis, Gavotte 
Sullivan, Lost Chord 

And here is a typical Sunday 
morning program at Temple Bap- 
tist : 

Reinecke, Manfred Prelude 
Paderewski, Melody 

t.Soft southern breeze, Barnby 
q-Come unto me, arr. Wagner 
100th Psalm, Dunham 

Beethoven, Farewell to the Piano 

“The evening service,” says the 
calendar on one occasion, “is an 
All-Temple Program. Dr. Hast- 
ings has arranged a program of 
compositions by members of Tem- 
ple Church, and Dr. Snape, the 
pastor, has written the words for 
the hymns.” On one recent occa- 
sion—it happens often enough— 
the Temple authorities requested 
that their organist celebrate the 
day by using exclusively his own 
compositions. 

What do we think of ministers 
who can deal with theology mag- 
nificently but are out of touch with 
the practical every-day life we all 
have to lead? What do we think 
of physicians who can talk in fine 
Greek about every disease-germ 
known on earth, but who aren’t in- 
terested in curing the sore throat 
we have brought to them for cure? 

The world is coming to the or- 
gan for something no other instru- 
ment on earth can give. Let us 
ponder the example of this Music 
Doctor who can so far unbend, so 
far forget the syntax of his lan- 
guage, that he can make it speak 
direct to human hearts without 
first handing their accompanying 
brains a text book on music and 
asking them to go study a while. 
Here’s a musician who can play 
Bach even on a popular program 
and make them like it. 

—T.S.B. 


AS 
—ELYRIA, OHIO--— 

The Hillgreen-Lane in Emmanual 
Lutheran was dedicated during the 
holiday season, with Mrs. Edna Mc- 
Dowell, organist of the church, pre- 
siding at the services, and Frank 
Watkins of Youngstown as guest 
organist in a recital. 

—DR. DAY’S CANTATAS— 
Dr. George Henry Day conducted 
the Strawbridge & Clothier chorus 
in Philadelphia during the holiday 
season in a performance of his 
“Great David’s Greater Son,,” and 
presented his choir, Christ Church, 
Rochester, in a performance of his 
“Dies Irae.” 
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Children’s Choir Problems 


Practical Suggestions for Managing Junior Choirs and 


Cultivating the Child-Voice 
By MISS ELIZABETH VAN FLEET VOSSELLER 


—PROBATION CLASS— 
HILDREN enter the 
Junior Choir through pro- 
bation training; every 
child should earn his seat 
in the choir as a_proba- 
tioner and then both he and his 
parents will respect and prize his 
membership as a chorister. 

A child of the fourth grade 
(usually about eight years old) may 
join the Probation Class. A year’s 
training of one-half hour period a 
week will be required. Every voice 
is tried out and recorded. The 
weak and untrue voices are placed 
in front, that they may hear the bet- 
ter voices behind them and also that 
the teacher may better observe the 
work of this weaker material in 
front. 

The class is trained in a good 
posture, uniform standing and sit- 
ting, how to hold their hymnals (we 
hold our book out flat, never up 
against our faces, but showing the 
edges of the pages to the teacher) 
how to find the number of hymns, 
the name of the hymn by the index, 
how to find and watch the melody 
line of the music, how to find the 
poetry to fit the music. The chil- 
dren are taught to rise quietly, to be 
seated together, to march in perfect 
step to a marching-hymn. Their 
voices are tuned up with vocal exer- 
cises and good breathing, and their 
ears are sharpened to pitch con- 
sciousness. 

Then there is a tiny pay-envelope 
of 3c a month for the child who has 
never been absent or late, who has 
not talked in rehearsal, has been 
orderly, alert and obedient. Any 
lack in these requirements will fine 
the offender one penny, and so he 
learns that a job well done brings 
its reward—it pays to be good! 

When the Junior Choir sings, the 
Probationers go to church to ob- 
serve these older choristers, whose 
ranks they are hoping to join, and 
at the next rehearsal the service they 
heard is discussed. What did they 
notice? They talk of the vestments, 
and the medals which were worn on 
a pretty ribbon around the choris- 
ter’s neck to show the whole con- 
gregation how hard each one is try- 
ing—and every Probationer secretly 
resolves in his heart right then that 
he will always wear a medal when 
he is in the choir; the marching, and 
how every one keeps in step, never 
looks around, but straight ahead, 
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and sings all the time; they learn 
the marching-in march is called a 
“processional,” the going-out march 
is called the “recessional” ; they talk 
of different parts of the service: the 
quiet manner of the choir, the way 
they watched the organist when they 
sang, the choral-responses, the can- 
ticle, the anthem (the theme had 
been taught them, and, of course, 
they enjoyed it). 

They knew the hymns, and were 
able to join with the congregation 
in the singing, and now “Church” 
has become a delightful experience, 
and they look forward with pleasure 
to that happy time when they too as 
choristers shall help. 

The Probation Class has proved 
itself to be a valuable and important 
adjunct to the Junior Choir. The 
older choristers, with several years’ 
training behind them, grow restless 
and impatient with the natural but 
awkward mistakes of young re- 
cruits, who can’t find the place, drop 
their books, fail to stand or sit 
properly, march out of step, possibly 
sing out of tune and in many ways 
destroy the high standard maintain- 
ed by the older choristers. 

These choristers are too young to 
realize how short a time ago they 
were the “Awkward Squad,” and 
their scorn of mistakes makes them 
frequently very cruel and over-bear- 
ing. The sensitive child will not 
endure this scorn for long, but will 
leave the choir with a deep-seated 
hatred for the whole organization, 
and no matter how fine his voice, he 
rarely can be coaxed back again. 
But the Probation Class overcomes 
this difficulty; and the little child 
with preparatory training is heartily 
welcomed; every chorister eagerly 
tries to help him. If you are seek- 
ing, then, to build up your Junior 
Choir, keep it popular, and hold 
your work to a high standard, by all 
means plan for a Probation Class. 


—SCHEDULE ?>— 
Lynnwood Farnam had his full sea- 
son’s programs all mapped out be- 
fore the season began—six months 
or a year ahead, no last-minute rush 
for him. The Museum of Art, 
Cleveland, has its music programs, 
directed by Arthur Quimby, not only 
mapped out but actually in the 
printer’s hands by the first of July— 
eleven months ahead! The careful 
workers always plan well in ad- 
vance; no last-minute rushes for 
them. 
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Sigfrid Karg-Elert 

»ARG-ELERT’S _ illustrious 
Ye name drew to the grand 
7@ ballroom of the new Wal- 
~© dorf-Astoria in New York 






~~™* City on Jan. 6th the most 
distinguished assemblage of organ- 
ists America has ever seen. They 
came from as far away as Harris- 
burg, Pa. A bus-load came up from 
Philadelphia. The event was a com- 
bination of the opening of the Mol- 
ler Organ and the American debut 
of Dr. Sigfrid Karg-Elert. 


THE PROGRAM 

Franck, Suite Bretonique 
Rossi, Andantino and Allegretto 
Rameau, Musette and Tambourin 
Karg-Elert, Moto Perpetuo 
Karg-Elert, Partita No. 3: 

Fantasia 

Dialogo 

Minuetto Melanconico 

Toccata-Finale 


Mr. M. P. Moller, Jr., made a 
brief welcoming address, among 
others, and Mr. Bernard R. La- 
Berge, manager of Dr. Karg-Elert, 
interpreted the latter’s remarks in 
German, chiefly to announce that he 
would prelude the recital by playing 
a composition he had especially writ- 
ten in memory of Dr. Lynnwood 
Farnam. The Suite with which the 
program closed was dedicated to Mr. 
LaBerge. A note on the program 
announced that all works were first 
performances, the first three being 
Dr. Karg-Elert’s “concert transcrip- 
tions” and the others his own recent 
compositions, the Moto Perpetuo 
from his second work in sonata 
form for the organ. 

Dr. Karg-Elert was vociferously 
received by the audience when he 
mounted the platform for his brief 
address; he had to wait so long for 
the applause to stop that he didn’t 
know what to do about it. His pro- 
gram was played from manuscripts, 
with his daughter turning pages for 
him and, in one number, playing a 
brief ornamental figuration against 
the passages he was playing at the 
moment. 

Dr. Karg-Elert is not here as a 
concert organist, for he has never 


practised that profession and never 
intends to; he is here, by grace of 
the business abilities of an American 
manager, on the strength of his in- 
ternational reputation as a composer. 
It must have been quite an ordeal 
for him to play this great concert 
organ—one of America’s most mod- 
ern of instruments—in a recital be- 
fore a great congregation of the 
world’s most distinguished concert 
organists who, unlike himself, were 
making a business of being concert 
organists and who had the addition- 
al advantage of having a thorough 
acquaintance with the unprecedent- 
ed tonal and mechanical resources of 
the American organ as compared 
with the organs of Germany with 
which alone he was familiar. And 
coupled with these severe handicaps 
were two others: first the virtual im- 
possibility of obtaining ample free 
practising time on an organ located 
in the heart of a great modern hotel, 
second the necessity of playing the 
recital on two days’ acquaintance 
with the organ instead of the week 
he had at first insisted upon. But 
certainly the ovation that greeted 
him when he first stepped upon the 
platform, an applause that left him 
quite dumbfounded, was but an 
evidence of the valuation the Ameri- 
can organ profession has placed up- 
on his name; and his very evident 
happiness and interest later, in not 
only playing the organ in the dig- 
nified sense but in playing with its 
tonal resources in a very pleasurable 
sense, were but tokens of the royal 
welcome this little German school- 
master had earned for himself. We 
might repeat the tiresome mouse- 
trap story. Certainly this little, 
plump, genial, artist-looking com- 
poser, by no means as wellknown in 
Germany as he is in America, has 
built the better mouse-traps that 
have caused Americans to mark a 
path to his door. 

This journal has never been able 
to share the wild enthusiasm of 
many members of the profession 
who have seemed to think that all 
we needed to do in America to hear 
good organ-playing was to secure an 
eminent organist from abroad and 
listen to him. Bonnet came as a 
concert organist, not as a composer. 





Then the genial, almost marvelous 
Marcel Dupre came, also as a con- 
cert organist; he developed fame as 
a composer later. These two men 
were stupendously gifted as concert 
artists. Bold indeed would be the 
average organist who would attempt 
to compete with them. According- 
ly, while fully recognizing the 
superb ability of the visiting concert 
organists who came to America as 
recitalists, these pages have never 
been able to enthuse over the play- 
ing of others who came as compos- 
ers instead of concert artists. Among 
the distinguished trio, Bossi, Hol- 
lins, and Vierne, who appeared in 
America because of their fame as 
composers, not a one of them could 
equal the playing of a hundred or 
perhaps even a thousand of our own 


most brilliant concert organists. 
This magazine said as much, and 
the profession disagreed — then. 


They were not here as concert or- 
ganists, though of course they play- 
ed; what else could they do? Give 
an exhibition by sitting in a sound- 
proof glass cage and writing an or- 
gan sonata in forty-five minutes? 
They, like Dr. Karg-Elert, came be- 
cause their compositions had given 
them fame and, fortunately, Amer- 
ica is the home of genius in all its- 
manifestations and one manifesta- 
tion is devoting itself to successful- 
ly bringing such world-figures to 
our shores. Can anyone claim that 
we in America do not want to see, to 
meet, to hear these great composers 
whose names are going down in his- 
tory? 

We welcome Dr. Sigfrid Karg- 
Elert to America for what he has 
acomplished. We do not ask him to 
suddenly transform himself into an 
entirely different person and _ per- 
form things that can be well done 
only after decades of diligent prac- 
tise. Because we all know there is 
no other modern composer of organ 
music who: has moved the organ 
profession in America as has Dr. 
Karg-Elert, we can join in hearty 
cheers and hope earnestly that every 
city of importance in America is to 
have the privilege of meeting him 
and hearing him play e’er he returns 
again to his beloved Germany. 
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We could have suggested, we 
think, a better program for him to 
play. His transcriptions of Franck, 
Rossi, and Rameau cannot arouse 
our admiration as would more of his 
own original organ music. “I’ve 
worked so hard,” said one concert 
organist from the southland, “to get 
every registrational change his mus- 
ic demands—and it is hard work 
too—and when I come here to see 
how he gets all those things done, 
he doesn’t do them at all.” And, as 
an after thought, “I’m not going to 
work so hard any more.” Yet the 
recital evidenced quite a registra- 
tional variety. Dr. Karg-Elert did 
not play his own compositions as 
well, for example, as did Lynnwood 
Farnam (professional jealousies 
compel us to mention only the de- 
ceased in such matters) ; how could 
he? 
art, it would have belittled the ac- 
complishments of every artist who 
claims to have had to work hard fo: 
his ability. He liked the Post Horn, 
liked it very much, in all its snarl- 
ing individuality ; whereas an Amer- 
ican organist, perfectly familiar with 
such voices over a period of years, 
turns to them only for their very 
rare legitimate uses, Dr. Karg-Elert, 
to whom they were delightfully new, 
turned to them with diligence that 
did greater credit to his imagination 
than to his austerity. After all, 
what this old organ world is suffer- 
ing from is too much austerity and 
not enough imagination. 

This Karg-Elert debut in America 
will go down in history, there’s no 
doubt of that. And it would not 
surprise me if some of us ultimately 
revised our first impressions of it. 
This little man who has put new life, 
at least temporarily, into the Reger- 
mad German school of composers, 
showed enough imagination to know 
that the Xylophone, Glockenspiel, 
and Chimes do have a legitimate 
musical use in imaginative organ 
literature, and he was not afraid to 
use them. If he had been so much 
a slave to fear of tradition that 
he would not have used the registra- 
tions he did, then similarly he would 
have been too much tradition-en- 
slaved to write the organ music that 
has brought him, of all Germans, to 
our shores. I venture the guess that 
there was not an organist in the en- 
tire Waldorf audience who would 
have hesitated a moment, had he the 
choice between owning for himself 

. the ability to write as Karg-Elert 
has written or to play as Dupre has 
plaved. 

Then I say, hats off to genius and 
may Dr. Sigfrid Karg-Elert tremen- 
dously enjoy his American visit and 
carry back with him such exaltation 


Had he evidenced any such . 
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of spirit as will make him contribute 
to poverty-stricken organ literature 
imaginative compositions of a sort 
surpassing even the best he himself 
has yet conceived. Post Horn or no 
Post Horn, 16’ manual tone or no 
16’ manual tone, Glockenspiel or no, 
Karg-Elert is a great creative genius 
whom every organist worthy the 
name should hear. He went in for 
violent reeds, for 16’ tone on the 
manuals, for Tremulant, Harp, and 
Chimes, even as did you and I in 
our wildest days of unrestraint; but 
back of it all there was at work a 
brand of true, imaginative artistry, 
no matter how deeply it lay buried 
under that mass of _ beclouding 
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registrations. This old organ pro- 
fession of ours deserves little mercy, 
for it gives so little. 
Hero-worshippers were disap- 
pointed. They deserved to be. But 
those of us who went to see and 
hear a world-renowned composer 
whose name will be remembered in 
history long after ours have been 
forgotten, were surprised but not 
perturbed. Dr. Sigtrid Karg-Elert 
is a great composer, with an artistic 
heart; unlike Reger, his values ema- 
nate more from his heart than 
from his head—and Heaven be 
praised for someone to write and 
play organ music on that basis. 
—T. Scorr BUHRMAN 


An Early Example 


Mr. Charles M. Courboin Made Springfield Famous*and a 
Native Citizen Still Carries On 


SPRINGFIELD 
.9 HIS THRIVING Massa- 
chusetts city installed a 4- 
y 88 Steere in 1915 and Dr. 
Charles Heinroth (recent- 
— 4 ly appointed to the College 
of the City of New York) gave the 
first recital. The eminent recitalist 
Mr. Charles M. Courboin was 
official organist for two years and 
created during that term the fame 
that was to place him among the 

finest artists of the world. 

During the early years recitals 
were given once a month during the 
music season. At first Springfield 
did not know the art treasure it had 
at hand, and probably does not know 
even now, for the organ is not easily 
understood. At any rate Mr. Cour- 
boin’s fame carried him onward at 
too rapid a pace and Springfield lost 
him. 

But Springfield is a unique sort 
of a city with emphatic notions of 
its own and a progressive spirit not 
often equalled among cities, and its 
appointment of Mr. Arthur H. 
Turner, one of its own citizens, was 
a splendid solution of its municipal 
organ problem. 

Mr. Turner speaks thus of the 
general situation: 

“When the organ was first in- 
stalled the visiting organists drew 
well—say about a thousand people 
in each audience. The city paid the 
bills. As time went on the attend- 
ance dropped, the interest waned 
somewhat; now at my own series of 
six monthly recitals each season we 
average from four to six hundred, 
and they are all lovers of good or- 
gan music. 





“The city appointed me fourteen 
seasons ago; my being conductor of 
the Springfield Symphony Orches- 
tra, numbering about 75 men and 
women, all of them paid, ‘kills two 
birds with one stone.’ 

“The organ is used under my 
supervision by other organists for 
highschool concerts and for the Y. 
M.C.A. lectures and concerts every 
Sunday afternoon for ten weeks 
during the winter ; I have full charge 
of the organ and who shall play on 
it. At the graduation exercises for 
the schools, students of the organ 
generally assist the school or- 
chestras. 

“Now for some of my personal 
views on the matter: 

“In cities where there are no such 
attractions as symphony orchestras 
or big concerts I believe the organ 
will fare better. I am convinced 
that a place like Pittsburgh, for ex- 
ample, would suffer in organ-recital 
attendance if there were a really fine 
orchestra there. Maybe I’m wrong. 


“T believe we have solved the is- 
sue here in Springfield. I always 
have a soloist or glee club or some 
similar assisting artist or artists. 
The organ has made our town more 
musical. We have had organ con- 
certos played by Courboin, Dupre, 
etc., at our symphony concerts. 


“T am convinced that every muni- 
cipal organ concert should be free to 
the public; the public really own the 
municipal organ, as they do the 
parks, etc. Crowds will never en- 
joy organ music as a steady diet. 
Of course what kills any concert is a 
too high-brow program. 
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“The art of program-making is 
the thing. But to stoop too low is 
just as bad as to hold too high a 
standard. The old, old advice, ‘Give 
the people what they want,’ is fatal 
when we misunderstand what the 
people do want, or look to the wrong 
kind of people. Look at the the- 
aters today. 

“The organ recital problem is 
much like the problem the churches 
are facing. Something spectacular, 
parades in gowns, something for the 
eye to see. What can we expect 
when jazz rules the radio and the 
dance hall where most of our young 
are at night? 

“Yet nevertheless I believe we 
have solved the organ question here. 
Those who love the organ and or- 
gan music come, and those who do 
not, go where they can get what they 
want.” 

The following represent the organ 
solos on three of Mr. Turner’s pro- 
grams; in the first a violinist assist- 
ed, in the second a soprano and ten- 
or, and in the third a choral society: 

No. 1 
Bach, Prelude Bm 
Brahms, Two Choralpreludes 
Mason, Ode to Mountains 
Bingham, Florentine Chimes 
Bingham, Twilight at Fiesole 
Baldwin, Burlesca e Melodia 
No. 2 
Franck, Chorale Am 
Guilmant, Lento, Cantabile, Son. 7 
Bach, Fugue Ef 
Karg-Elert, Pastel B 
Fletcher, Festival Toccata 
No. 3 
Lohengrin Prelude 
Traume (Tristan) 
Meistersinger March 
Liebestod (Tristan) 
Lohengrin Act 3 Int. 


AS 
A SUGGESTION 

I believe that the municipal organ 
recital as a City feature could be 
made not only financially profitable, 
were it conducted along proper busi- 
ness lines, but it could likewise be 
made profitable as an advertising 
medium, somewhat in the same man- 
ner that Salt Lake City commercial- 
izes the Mormon Tabernacle recitals. 

But it must be taken out of poli- 
tics; a real artist who appreciates his 
hearers must be the performer; and 
a real business manager must be in 
charge. The business manager must 
have a wide knowledge of organ 
music, and be able to suggest alter- 
ations of programs if the organist 
is not qualified to sense the things 
the public will pay for—at the same 
time preserving a high standard of 
music. 


Wagner, 
Wagner, 
Wagner, 
Wagner, 
Wagner, 
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Radio lectures on the programs to 
be offered should be brought into 
use, both for advertising value and 
for educating the people to an in- 
telligent understanding and appreci- 
ation of what is being played. No 
recitals should be broadcast; they 
sound impossible over most receiv- 
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ing sets. Assisting artists—soloists, 
ensembles, pageantry—all contribute 
to the maintenance of interest. 
Both the organist and the business 
manager must stay sober, be human, 
talk sense, and attend to the busi- 
ness for which they are hired. 
—WaLTER B. KENNEDY 


A University on the Air 
Prof. George H. Fairclough Mixes Classics with Tunes 
And Rhythms in Delightful Weekly Programs 


ee AGUE as the radio’s in- 
fluence is today it still has 
an influence, and both the 
distressing cheapness of 
many of its programs and 
the annoying persistence of the 
bold sales-urge as shouted over al- 
most every station will sooner or 
later find their own levels and 
radio will prove of genuine serv- 
ice to the organ world. It would 
seem that the present is an ideal 
time to take note of the situation 
and lay plans to take advantage of 
conditions as we find them. As 
cheap programs and blatant sales- 
talks drive listeners away, organ 
music, carefully chosen and beauti- 
fully played, will welcome many 
new listeners. 

The first example to be dealt 
with is that of Prof. George H. 
Fairclough who plays each Friday 
afternoon from the University of 
Minnesota’s station WLB in Min- 
neapolis, from 4 o’clock till 5. The 
official report of the University for 
last season showed that the news- 
papers in a test area went gradu- 
ally from 23 inches of publicity in 
October to 1183 inches in May, 
which would indicate a remarkable 
increase in general interest for but 
one season. 

The equipment of WLB in- 
cludes a new 1000-watt  trans- 
mitter; the station operates on a 
frequency of 1250 kilocycles. The 
University divides its time among 
the various departments, the organ 
department receiving maximum 
time along with the language de- 
partment. The report has this to 
say about fan-mail and publicity: 

“Inasmuch as fan-mail has 
dwindled to such meager propor- 
tions as to be no longer a true in- 
dication of a program’s value, 
newspaper publicity is now recog- 
nized even by the Federal Radio 
Commission as one of the most im- 
portant measuring-sticks of a sta- 
tion’s value in respect to the best 
public interest, convenience, and 
necessity. This is to a consider- 


. 





able extent quite true, because 
those programs which relieve the 
most publicity are the ones which 
the editors decide will be most in- 
teresting to the greatest number 
of listening readers. In this way a 
good program is given advance 
notice which will induce even more 
people to participate in its recep- 
tion than the same program broad- 
cast without advance publicity.” 
The accompanying programs of 
the current season indicate the char- 
acter of the organ recitals Prof. 
Fairclough is broadcasting. 


*Merkel, Fantasie Dm 

Widor, Cantabile (6) 

Guilmant, 3 mvts. from Sonata 5 
Bach, Deck Thyself my Soul 
Korsakoff, Bumble-Bee 

Kinder, Idyll 

Mendelssohn, Spinning Song 
Karg-Elert, Clair de Lune 
Faulkes, Concert Overture Ef 


*Handel, Concerto 4 
Bach, Sonatina Ef 

Bach, St. Anne Fugue 
Londonderry Air 

Nevin, Will o’ the Wisp 
Goodwin, In the Garden 
Martini, Gavotte 

Russell, Bells of St. Anne 
Weaver, Squirrel 

Costa, Triumphal March 


In response to editorial request 
Prof. Fairclough gives T.A.O. read- 
ers a brief story of his radio presen- 
tations: 

“The radio station was installed at 
the University about seven years 
ago. Since its inception many im- 
provements have gradually been 
made. The studio is in the Engi- 
neering Building, and is in charge 
of that department of the University. 
Everything, except the organ re- 
citals, is broadcast from the studio 
(which is furnished with a concert 
grand piano)—talks and lectures by 
members of the faculty, and miscel- 
laneous concerts of music of all 
kinds. 

“The organ recitals, which take 
place once a week, every Friday 
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from 4 to 5 at present, are of course 
played from the Music Building au- 
ditorium, several hundred yards dis- 
tant, where the four-manual, thirty- 
five-stop Austin stands. About an 
hour before each recital, a micro- 
phone is placed in position, and 
proper connection made with the 
studio, and tests made to see that 
everything is in order. The recitals 
begin right on the dot. The an- 
nouncer, at present a young music- 
school graduate who has charge of 
all the programs, is over at the 
studio, having earlier in the day gone 
over the program with me, and gives 
short descriptions of each piece. As 
he stops talking, a buzzer rings at 
the console, and I start the next 
number. 

- “Tn addition to the listeners on the 
air, there is usually an audience sit- 
ting in the auditorium, of students 
and others interested, small in num- 
bers but intensely interested. 

“This is my seventh year of these 
recitals.. I enjoy giving them. As 
soon as one is over I am working at 
odd times on the next, and try to 
have the music as well prepared as 
possible. Occasionally I invite other 
organists to take a recital, and some- 
times have my more advanced pupils 
play numbers. Their friends and 
families in their home town, a hun- 
dred miles away perhaps, or right 
here in the Twin Cities, get a thrill 
listening to the son or daughter per- 
form. Of course they are written 
to beforehand to be sure to tune in. 
Several times I have given over the 
whole recital to a group of students. 


“The programs are always of the 
regular organ recital type—the best 
there is in the literature of the or- 
gan, from the forerunners of Bach 
up through the years to the present, 
anything worth playing, and of all 
nationalities. Transcriptions are 
used extensively; anything that is 
worthwhile, and interesting; but ab- 


solutely nothing of the trivial pop-’ 


ular type. 

“T get a lot of pleasure meeting 
people who tell me of having heard 
the recital from their radio. The or- 
gan music comes through much bet- 
ter than it used to in former years. 
A fellow-organist was in my studio 
this morning, to tell me about the 
new radio set he had just bought, 
and how he tuned in to WLB last 
Friday afternoon, and thoroughly 
enjoyed the program, how the bass 
came through perfectly. In former 
years I had to add reeds and lots of 
eight-foot tone to the Pedal; even 
in the softer pieces, to make the bass 
heard. Now I play just as I would 
to the audience in the hall—the same 
registration. The other night while 
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at the symphony concert, a man sit- 
ting behind me, whom I did not 
know but who knew who I was, 
tapped me on the shoulder to tell me 
he had been enjoying the organ re- 
cital that afternoon very much. He 
mentioned certain numbers on the 
program he particularly liked.” 

In spite of a feeling of dryness at 
first scanning of the first program 
presented herewith, it proves on 
deeper inspection to be quite inter- 
esting. Certainly the melodic beauty 
of Widor, the brilliant Guilmant 
Scherzo, the Korsakoff, Kinder, 
Mendelssohn, and even Karg-Elert 
will exert a powerful attraction on 
an auditor who has tuned in on the 
organ program, deliberately, in his 
effort to gain relief from the super- 
ficialities that crowd radio schedules 
today. It is this army of discontent- 
ed listeners the organist has a 
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unique opportunity to reach. Prof. 
Fairclough manifests a surprisingly 
fresh viewpoint in his approach to 
his program-making for radio audi- 
ences; he will do invaluable pioneer 
work in behalf of what gives every 
indication of being the finest organ- 
era the world has ever seen. That 
era is almost upon us, though it is 
coming in a manifestation quite dif- 
ferent from that expected by many 
leaders of the profession. But com- 
ing it certainly is. We with our or- 
gan music will not attract the mass 
of humanity. The mass will ever 
remain attracted only to cheaper 
things. But the layers of humanity 
are breaking up and forming definite 
groups, and the group we shall be 
reaching will consist of those who 
are drawing apart and searching for 
things of profounder intellectual 
foundation and sturdier worth. 


Recitals for 25 Years 


Prof. Samuel A. Baldwin Plays 1362 Recitals at City College 
In Programs Notable for Their Breadth 


As this is written a notable career 
in the recital field is drawing to its 
close, not because the artist has 
lost the least of his powers, but be- 
cause in the beneficence of time he 
has gained the richness of service 
that entitles him by government 
provisions to the luxury of pen- 
sioned retirement. Prof. Samuel 
A. Baldwin, of the College of the 
City of New York, in spite of all 
temptations to the contrary has 
kept a level head, retained his na- 
tive modesty, perfected his noble 
art, and won the admiration, re- 
spect, and affection of all in the 
profession who have observed his 
conduct of this important public 
work. 

Through the music seasons since 
September, 1907, Prof. Baldwin 
has given recitals twice a week on 
the 4-84 Skinner in the Great Hall 
of City College. His annual sum- 
mary has been one of the features 
of T.A.O., to which we now add a 
condensed summary of the entire 
period: 

11,174 renditions, 2004 pieces; 
1,362 recitals; 

1,452 Bach, 43; 

1,400 sonatas, 160; 

4,321 miscellaneous, 1347; 
4,001 transcriptions, 454. 

The second figure shows the 
number of works, the first the 
number of performances of them. 
Prof. Baldwin’s recitals have con- 
stituted a liberal laboratory where 
composers, young and old, could 


try out their works, for he has been 
most liberal in‘his attitude toward 
all. 

The following tabulations show 
the number of performances of the 
compositions listed: 

BACH 
105 Toccata and Fugue Dm 
104 Toccata F 
102 Fantasia and Fugue Gm 
91 Fugue a la Gigue 
90 Passacaglia 
88 Prelude and Fugue Am 
81 Prelude and Fugue D 


SONATAS 

64 Reubke, 94th Psalm 
50 Boellmann, Suite Gothic 
50 Wolstenholme, Handel Sonata 
45 Guilmant, First 
45 Mendelssohn, First 
41 Thayer, Fifth 
39 Rheinberger, Pastoral 

TRANSCRIPTIONS 
99 Wagner, Lohengrin Prelude 
7? Wagner, Evening Star Song 
86 Schubert, Am Meer 
83 Dvorak, New World Largo 
83 Wagner, Parsifal Prelude 
82 Wagner, Tannhauser Overture 
77 Sibelius, Finlandia 
%7 Wagner, Walhalla Scene 
73 Handel, Largo 
69 Tchaikowsky, Finale Pathetique 
68 Rachmaninoff, Prelude Csm 
67 Wagner, Prize Song 
65 Grieg, Peer Gynt Suite, 1, 2 
63 Bach, Air in D 
63 Beethoven, Andante, Sym. 5 
63. Wagner, Pilgrims Chorus 
62 Schubert, Serenade 








59 Wagner, Good Friday Music 

56 Tchaikowsky, And. Cantab., 
Op. 11 

» Beethoven, Andante, Moonlight 

5 Brahms, Intermezzo, Op. 116-4 

54 Rossini, Wm. Tell Overture 

2 Tchaikowsky, Andantino, 
Sym. 4 

51 Rubinstein, Kamennoi Ostrow 

50 Wagner, Liebestod (Tristan) 


COMPOSERS and PIECES 
The second number indicates the 
compositions represented, the first 
the number of performances. 
314 BOSSI 27 
61 Scherzo Gm 
58 Scena Pastorale 
43 Hora Mystica 
42 Etude Symphonique 
27 Colloguy with Swallows 
178 FAULKES 19 
42 Concert Prelude-Fugue G 
35 Ein Feste Burg 
31 Concert Overture Ef 
178 HOLLINS 19 
40 Spring Song 
38 Benediction Nuptiale 
29 Concert Overture C 
25 Concert Overture Cm 
162 GUILMANT 15 
59 Marche Funebre 
30 Lamentation 
139 BONNET 16 
66 Concert Variations 
30 Elfes 
139 FRANCK 9 
44 Chorale No. 4 
39 Grande Piece 
116 FOOTE 10 
47 Nocturne 
111 REGER 13 
48 Benedictus, Op. 59-9 
48 Pastorale, Op. 59-2 
110 LEMARE 40 
110 LISZT 4 
43 Bach Prelude and Fugue 
37 Ad nos ad Salutarem 
29 Weeping Mourning 
95 THIELE 5 
68 Theme and Finale Af 
87 BOROWSKI 5 
87 DUBOIS 10 
33 March of Magi 
68 FLETCHER 2 
36 Fountain Reverie 
32 Festival Toccata 
60 NEVIN,. Gordon Balch, 8 
50 Will o’ the Wisp 
60 YON 17 
58 ROUSSEAU 4 
35 Elevation 
58 VIERNE 20 
31 Berceuse 
53 FRYSINGER 21 
52 KARG-ELERT 21 
50 STOUGHTON 13% 

32 Chinese Garden 
16 BUXTEHUDE 3 
38 Fugue C 

14 MAQUAITRE 2 


.36 Son. 1, 1-2 


t 
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40 MEALE 15 

10) QUEFF 2 
38 Idylle, Op. 44-2 
39 KINDER 10 
38 BATISTE 3 
} Communion G 
MERKEL 6 
Concert Adagio 
CHAFFIN 5 
ROGERS 14 
SCHUMANN 6 
Sketch Fm, Op. 58-3 
Krebs, Concert Fugue G 
Stebbins, C. A. 5 
Shelley 4 
Jepson 6 
Jongen 7 
Sheppard 7 
Diggle 21 
Clokey 10 
} Dethier 10 
Gaul, Harvey B. 11 
Matthews, H. A. 9 
Russell 4 
Mulet 7 
Candlyn 9 
Shure 11 
Noble 7 
Barnes 8 

These figures are given to show 
interested recitalists what Prof. 
Baldwin has found useful from the 
vast stock of compositions con- 
veniently available to him in the 
various publishing houses in the 
Metropolis. The series as given 
herewith is complete down to the 
lowest number in each case. The 
work of great men in any realm al- 
ways defines the achievements of 
that realm in general; the organ 
world is no exception. Prof. Bald- 
win’s record is worthy of consider- 
able study, so that this tabular pres- 
entation of its high-lights may be 
made of practical value to the reader 
himself. 

Next after Bach and Wagner 
comes Bossi, and the first American 
is Foote who was represented 116 
times, his Nocturne accounting for 
47 and nine other works making the 
remaining 69. Next comes Borow- 
ski with five compositions played 87 
times, and then Nevin and Yon with 
60 each. 

.Prof. Baldwin, playing for a cul- 
tured music-loving audience in a 
great College, dealt out complete 
sonatas quite liberally, playing 61 
sonatas 556 times. The following 
gives a table of sonatas played com- 
plete, the first figure indicating the 
number of complete performances 
and the second figure the number of 
sonatas represented. 


SONATAS COMPLETE 
70 Mendelssohn 5 
55 Borowski 3 
53 Guilmant 5 
51 Rheinberger 9 
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14 Rogers 3 
11 Merkel 6 

7 Becker 4 

6 Vierne 3 

5 Nevin 1 

Composers who contemplate the 
sonata form will do well to note that 
the unpretentious, solid, musical 
sonatas of the old school, confined 
to three movements for the most 
part, have enjoyed a great advan- 
tage over the current French school 
where extravagant length has dis- 
placed the superior values of brevity 
and sturdiness. Not one of the 
Widor works was performed com- 
plete, and only three of the Vierne, 
six times. Putting it in the form of 
figures, the sonata-composers rate 
thus -in Prof. Baldwin’s perform- 
ances: Borowski, | Mendelssohn, 
Guilmant, Rheinberger, Nevin, 
Rogers, Vierne, Merkel, and Beck- 
er. A lesser recitalist than Prof. 
Baldwin would fear to assert honest 
judgments in this manner. 

Herewith we present the last 
program played by Prof. Baldwin as 
official organist ; it was played on his 
70th birthday, Jan. 25th, 1932. 


THE LAST RECITAL 
Liszt, Weeping Mourning 
Widor, Adagio, 6th 
Bach, Fantasia and Fugue Gm 
Bossi, Colloquy with Swallows 
Foote, Improvisation, Op. 54 
Reubke, Sonata 94th Psalm 
Schubert, Am Meer 
Wagner, Parsifal Prelude 


If we were to try to characterize 
Prof. Baldwin briefly we could do 
no better than to use the word, 
Honesty. Prof. Baldwin has been 
honest with his audiences. He has 
been honest with himself—and that 
is vastly more difficult for any of us. 
He has been modest. It is always a 
delight to watch him at work. There 
is nothing extravagant about him. 
He likes his music, and he plays as 
though he does like it; but his mus- 
ic is only music, it is merely beauti- 
ful, it’s not an awe-inspiring rhap- 
sody before which intelligence must 
droop and die, as before some su- 
preme being. He doesn’t wear a 
flowing tie, and when he talks about 
music it is the talk of a sane, sensi- 
ble, intelligent man, not the ravings 
of a half-mad lunatic. 


Lectures in Appreciation were 
started by Prof. Baldwin when he 
became concert organist and head 
of the music of City College in 
1907, and attendance was volun- 
tary. In 1909 the course was made 
part of the curriculum, and an ad- 
vanced course was soon added. 
Now this Appreciation course is 
prescribed for all degrees and is 
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taken by huge numbers, and it is 
supplemented by a year of har- 
mony, a year of counterpoint, two 
years of composition and a course 
in instrumentation. Prof. William 
Neidlinger and George A. Wilson 
were recently added to the faculty 
to conduct the harmony and count- 
erpoint courses so that Prof. Bald- 
win could confine himself to Ap- 
preciation, Composition, and In- 
strumentation. 

How glorious it is to see such a 
man and artist retire from public 
work by necessity of a bit of red- 
tape, just because the clock has mov- 
ed on and ever on. It would be sad 
indeed if it were otherwise and 
Prof. Baldwin were retired because 
he had not been able to keep up with 
the ticking of the clock. He has 
kept up. The current book of re- 
citals shows 94 compositions new to 
his programs in this last series and 
21 of them occur on the programs 
since the opening of the present sea- 
son on Oct. 18, 1931. 

As Prof. Baldwin lays down his 
working schedule, may he not be 
too modest to welcome and enjoy 
the glories that are abundantly his 
by right of honest attainments, 
successfully and nobly achieved. 


—T.S.B. : 
AS 
PALMER CHRISTIAN 
RECORD OF TOUR IN WHICH AMERICAN 
ORGANIST MAKES RECORD 
In addition to the engagements 
played by Palmer Christian in his 
tour, as given on page 691 of T.A.O. 
for November, Mr. Christian played 
in the Highschool Auditorium in 
Hollywood and two recitals in 
Joslyn Memorial, Omaha. The 
Omaha and Claremont events dedi- 
cated respectively a rebuilt Aeolian 
and the Estey built for Mr. Clokey 
at Claremont College. 

“A schedule not at all conducive 
to peace of mind,” was Mr. 
Christian’s characterization of thé 
period during which he played five 
recitals on five consecutive days in 
five cities: Los Angeles, Hollywood, 
Stanford University, San Francisco, 
and Sacramento. 

As an example of what an Ameri- 
can concert organist uses on tour we 
reproduce the programs played 
(from memory as all of them were) 
on the five consecutive days: 

Nov. 9, University 
Rameau, Air Majestueux 
Rameau, Musette en Rondeau 
Frescobaldi, Toccata 1l’Elevazione 
Bach, Passacaglia 
James, Andante Cantabile 
Widor, Scherzo (4) 

Franck, Chorale Bm 
Karg-Elert, Pastelle 
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Jepson, Pantomime 
Saint-Saens, Swan 
Diggle, Toccata Jubilante 
Nov. 10, Highschool 
Rameau, Air Majestueux 
Corelli, Prelude 
Krebs, Trio 
Bach, Fugue Cm 
Gilson, Flemish Prelude 
Jongen, Minuet-Scherzo 
Bingham, Twilight at Fiesole 
Andriessen, Chorale Dm 
Russell, Up the Saguenay 
Rowley, Mood Fantasy 
Strauss, Traumerei 
Widor, Finale 6 
Nov. 11, University 

Bubeck, Fantasie 
James, Andante Cantabile 
Bach, Passacaglia 
Jongen, Prelude Elegiaque 
Elgar, Allegretto, Son. Op. 28 
Widor, Finale (6) 
Karg-Elert, Benediction 

Nov. 12, San Francisco church 
Repeating the same program as 
played Nov. 9. 

Nov. 13, Municipal Auditorium 
Rameau, Air Majestueux 
Stamitz, Andante 
Krebs, Trio 
Bach, Prelude and Fugue D 
Hagg, Aftonfrid 
Jepson, Pantomime 
Franck, Chorale Bm 
Widor, Scherzo (6) 
Bingham, Twilight at Fiesole 
Karg-Elert, Pastelle, Op. 92-3 
Saint-Saens, Swan 
Diggle, Toccata Jubilante 

Another program should be in- 
cluded for historic interest, as it 
formally opened the Estey built for 
Joseph W. Clokey at _Claremont 
College. 

Nov. 23, Claremont dedication 
Hanff, Ein Feste Burg 
Rameau, Musette en Rondeau 
Frescobaldi, Toccata l’Elevazione 
Bach, Passacaglia 
James, Andante Cantabile 
Jepson, Pantomime 
Bingham, Twilight at Fiesole 
Andriessen, Chorale Dm 
Karg-Elert, Pastelle, Op. 92-3 
Jongen, Menuet Scherzo 
Clokey, Twilight Moth 
Debussy, Damozel Prelude 
Sonnet, Rhapsody Catalane 

This tour was made possible by 
the executive genius of Bernard R. 
LaBerge who has been responsible 
for Americans’ privilege of hearing 
such historic figures as the organist- 
composers Bossi, Dupre, Hollins, 
Karg-Elert, and Vierne, and such 
other peculiar geniuses as Connell, 
Cunningham, and Germani. Any- 
one optimistic enough to think these 
gentlemen carried away a fortune in 
American dollars should not be 
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rudely aroused from his slumber. 
It represents on their part hard 
work of the artistic order, and on 
Mr. LaBerge’s part it represents 
stupendous managerial labors of a 
sort no other man in America has 
ever successfully undertaken. 

How can such a tour be made a 
success? Many organists are asking 
that question today. Here is Mr. 
Christian’s report of how Mr. La- 
Berge made this tour successful: 

“He worked on that tour for over 
a year; he wrote dozens of letters 
to over a hundred places; he spent 
money on telegrams; he was diplo- 
matic; when necessary he was firm; 
he was as’ interested in success as 
I was. -He has the office equipment, 
the personal contacts, the machinery, 
and a keen personal delight in the 
organ, to enable him to handle this 
better than any other manager.” 

A full house is the finest boost 
any recital can have. The organ 
profession has the power to very 
greatly assist. When a distinguished 
visitor is presented in an organ re- 
cital, every organist in the city 
should not only go and take his en- 
tire family of grown-ups with him 
but should do his utmost to persuade 
friends and neighbors to go also. 
The effect of a crowded auditorium 
is like magic on the player himself, 
and is contagious on the audience; 
there is greater enthusiasm and less 
displeasure in direct proportion to 
the crowd that attends. There never 
was a time in history when we of 
the organ world so much needed to 
bury our jealousies and get down to 
wholehearted enthusiastic coopera- 


tion. 
—T. S. B. 





EIGENSCHENK— 
Edward Eigenschenk, who has been 
creating most favorable impressions 
wherever he has played, has been 
booked by his manager, Frank Van 
Dusen, for another tour, this time 
to the south-west; his former tours 
this season included the east and 
south. Mr. Eigenschenk played in 
Bushnell Memorial Hall, Hartford, 
Conn., Jan. 17, and is booked for re- 
citals at Illinois State Normal Uni- 
versity and for the St. Cecilia So- 
ciety at Grand Rapids Feb. 14 and 
26. 

—CORRECTION— 
On page 733 of our December issue 
the stoplist of the Bloomer, Wis., 
organ contained various errors due 
to the fact that it was taken from 
the official dedication program 
where it was presented merely as a 
list of stop-names. The exact stop- 
list will be found in the pages of this 
issue. 
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Editorial Reflections 


Rewards 


-EWARDS in life take vari- 
ous forms. As we go to 
2 press, news comes of the 
~ death of another of New 
York City’s deservedly 
famous organists. And this month 
also two of our famous organists are 
replaced by worthy successors. First 
Dr. Brewer and then Mr. J. Warren 
Andrews pass on to their rewards; 
both were founders of the Guild, 
and both were ex-wardens. Both 
gave of their time unstintingly in be- 
half of the Guild. 

Dr. Miles Farrow at St. John’s 
Cathedral is supplanted by Mr. Nor- 
man Coke-Jephcott, for reasons of 
ill health. Mr. Samuel A. Baldwin 
at City College is replaced by Dr. 
Charles Heinroth, merely because 
time automatically retires all gov- 
ernment workers—and Mr. Baldwin 
at the College of the City of New 
York was a city employee, if you 
will. 

These changes entail a great many 
more. New workers bring fresh 
viewpoints and new methods to old 
jobs. As Dr. Heinroth leaves Pitts- 
burgh, some other recitalist takes up 
his work, and in turn the work he 
has relinquished is taken by another. 
and so it goes. 

Dr. Brewer was a spectacular per- 
sonality. He was dynamic. He 
made strong friends and he made 
bitter enemies. Mr. Andrews was a 


mild-mannered man who made 
friends universally, enemies but 
rarely. Dr. Brewer’s future fame 


rests upon the compositions he left 
behind him—and compositions are 
untrustworthy things at best; no 
man knows how to value them, 
whether greatly or not at all. Com- 
positions called eternal today are un- 
known tomorrow. Mr. Andrews’ 
future fame rests with his pupils— 
and humanity goes on _ forever. 
There is no predicting what a pupil 
may be in after years. We cannot 
measure the benefits of a teacher’s 





influence even upon his own best 
pupils, much less upon the pupils’ 
pupils. It’s an unending chain. 

The Times gave one man columns 
of space, the other but a few inches. 
What are the rewards of life? Are 
they limited by the immediate re- 
ceipts? Or do we look into future 
years for the best reward? Those 
of us who knew Mr. Andrews per- 
sonally will realize that the organ 
world has lost one of its great men, 
a man who could be great himself 
without losing respect for or sym- 
pathy with men whose limitations 
were greater than their achieve- 
ments. 

Our new year seems to be finding 
itself. It is calling home some of 
our finest men for their eternal re- 
wards; it is calling to others to oc- 
cupy new places and see for them- 
selves what rewards they in turn 
can earn. It seems to be turning in- 
to a year of opportunity. No, not 
equal opportunity for all. The 
greatest opportunity will come only 
to him who has made the greatest 
preparation for it. 

A bit of tin has to stand some 
terrific heat, some fearful pounding, 
some vigorous polishing before it is 
fit to become even the mud-guard 
of an automobile. The hard sock 
may not be entirely pleasant for any 
of us, but if it makes this old pro- 
fession of ours a little more mellow 
at heart, a bit more generous in at- 
titude, and more sympathetic for the 
poor publican who never had time 
to practise a Bach choralprelude to 
find out all about its intricate mean- 
ing, it will not have been delivered 
to us in 1930, 1931, and 1932 with- 
out having been our benefactor. 

Rewards? It’s a fine time to be 
asking ourselves just what sort of 
rewards we prefer. Working for 


definite rewards is more likely to 


bring happiness ultimately than just 
drifting along without thought of 
the sort of rewards we expect to 
possess when we too reach the day 
when our consoles must be closed 









for the last time. If we can make 
our lives lives of achievement, of 
honest service to the world about us, 
there will be nothing melancholy 
about us as we step forward, will- 
ingly or unwillingly, to receive the 
rewards we’ve earned. Instead of 
melancholy there will be the smug 
little happiness that acompanies the 
workman as he steps up to the win- 
dow to receive his pay-check. It’s a 
good thing to remember that we’re 
not writing our own pay-checks but 
expecting the publicans to write 
them. It’s an equally good thing to 
work for definite rewards, to have a 
definite aim as the special accom- 
plishment of each year. 


4S 


—DETROIT— 
The finest organ recital I have heard 
in years gloriously ended with 


Reger’s monumental Fantasia and 
Fugue on Bach, played by the mas- 
ter hands, feet, and head of Edwin 
Arthur Kraft, one of the sincerest 
artists the organ has produced, was 
one of the features of the M.T.N.A. 
convention at the close of 1931..... 
Have you ever head Bach’s jolly 
“Coffee Cantata”? I was amazed to 
find how many of the old guard had, 
with me, never had the chance. 
Therefore unusual thanks are due 
Charles Wuerth, of Woodward Ave- 
nue Baptist, and his singers and 
small orchestra, for giving us a de- 
lightful performance of this de- 
licious bit of humor. The singers, 
especially Eileen Whitley and John 
Renton as the rebellious coffee- 
drinking daughter and the irate 
father, entered most heartily into 
the spirit of the work without re- 
laxing one iota of the artistry neces- 
sary to a good performance of 
Bach’s contrapuntal difficulties. 
—ABRAM Ray TYLER 


—CEDAR RAPIDS— 
An audience of 1500 attended the 
Dec. 20 municipal recital by Prof. 
Marshall Bidwell, “proving that the 
new plan of giving recitals once a 
month is a good one.” 

Prof. Bidwell is making a brief 
recital tour through the East this 
month; dates will be found in an- 
other column. 
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J. Warren Andrews 


Death Closes Career of Noted Teacher and Recitalist Whose 
Pupils and Recitals are Known in every State 


WARREN ANDREWS 

was never a_ spectacular 

figure. He never sought 
@ the foot-lights nor made 

efforts to get into the head- 
lines. Yet he has written his name 
indelibly into the music history of 
virtually every State in the Union, 
not only as a public performer but 
also in the more difficult manner that 
can be achieved only by merit of 
sterling character; for the pupils 
who came to him from far and near 
were influenced and won by that ad- 
mirable character which made him a 
man apart. 

After a rather dangerous illness 
of half a year, preluded by increas- 
ingly persistent warnings over a con- 
siderably longer period that the 
human body, like all moving things, 
must ultimately wear out, his heart 
trouble became acute enough to 
cause endless anxiety—and on Jan. 
18, 1932, one of America’s greatest 
teachers breathed his last, at his 
home in Grantwood, N. J., just 
across the River from Manhattan 
where he had been organist of the 
Church of the Divine Paternity since 
1898. 

-~Mr. Andrews was born April 6, 
1860, in Lynn, Mass. He studied 
chiefly with Charles H. Woods and 
Eugene Thayer, but acknowledges a 
great debt also to Miss Mary Brown 
with whom he studied piano. His 
father had little sympathy with his 
proposed career in music, so he had 
to find his own means and make his 
own way as best he could. The or- 
gan fascinated him in his youth, and 
it held him throughout his entire 
life. There were never any doubts 
in his mind as to what he would do 
if he had it to do over again. 

Mr. Andrews’ various activities 
were the subject of comment in 
these pages on many occasions, 
chiefly in August 1918, June 1924, 
and briefly in December 1928. He 
began active work as an organist 
when but eleven years of age; his 
full list of positions is: 

1871: Methodist Church, Swamp- 
scott, Mass. 

1875: First Baptist and Boston 
Street Methodist, Lynn, Mass. 

1879: Trinity Episcopal, New- 
port, R. I. ; 

1888: Pilgrim Church, Cambridge, 
Mass. 

1891: Plymouth Church, Minne- 
apolis, Minn. 





1898: Church of the Divine Pa- 
ternity, New York. 

In our first review of his work, 
Mr. Andrews was credited with the 
achievement of instigating the first 
convention of the Guild and carry- 
ing on a campaign in behalf of the 
creation of a technical journal de- 
voted exclusively to the interests of 
the American organist, and_ that 
campaign resulted in the establish- 
ment of THE AMERICAN ORGANIST 
in 1918. All the preparatory work 
of the magazine and much of the 
work of preparing for the first con- 
vention are credited to him as fur- 
nishing the initial impetus. 

On the occasion of his 25th anni- 
versary with the Church of the Di- 
vine Paternity Mr. Andrews said: 

“Tt is the 25th, and I can’t help 
being twenty-five years older. I’m 
sorry for this, but the time has gone 
and I can’t help it.” 

To which was fittingly made this 
comment: ; 

“Time has gone, Mr. Andrews? 
No, you have the wrong verb. The 
time has not gone, it has been culti- 
vated, it has been preserved, it has 
been saved up in the hearts and lives 
of every human being you have 
come in contact with, and through 
them it has been saved up as a 
memorial to your genuineness, your 
human kindliness, your practical, 
unostentatious helpfulness.” 

He was elected president of the 
New York Music Teachers Associ- 
ation in 1908 and five years later he 
became warden of the Guild for 
three terms. For many years he 
was to be counted on invariably as 
one of those present at the council 
meetings of the Guild, but for some 
years past his interest had been ir- 
retrievably lost. 

When his heart began to give 
warnings to go more slowly, some 
vear or so ago, he could not bring 
himself to heed the warning. Again 
and again he expended too much en- 
ergy and received increasingly se- 
vere warnings. Finally the end 
came, and a man of noble character, 
loyal friendship, sterling achieve- 
ments, had finished his course. 

Truly a great and good man has 
passed from us. The pure gold of 
his character was perfectly matched 
by the beauty and sweetness of the 
companion who shared all his tri- 
umphs with him; Mr. and Mrs. An- 
drews were people whose genuine- 
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ness was wholesome, whose kindli- 
ness was contagious. Besides his 
widow, he is survived by his mother 
now in her 91st year, and by two 
sons and a daughter. Funeral serv- 
ices were held in the church he serv- 
ed so faithfully for a third of a cen- 
tury. 

Upwards of six hundred recitals 
took him to every section of the 
country; in the earlier days of re- 
cital work when much pionering had 
to be done he was one of the fore- 
most among concert organists. His 
teaching was even more important 
to him; pupils came from every- 
where. It is doubtful if he could go 
into any fair-sized city anywhere in 
America without finding at least one 
pupil there to greet him. His teach- 
ing was all privately done, he was 
never affiliated with any school. He 
was inalterably opposed to anything 
and everything of the order of un- 
ionism for professional musicians; 
he thoroughly believed in fraternal 
organizations but was bitterly oppos- 
ed to the labor union’s having any 
connection whatever with the pro- 
fession of organist. 

The old White “steamer” he used 
to run,.the motor boats he tinkered 
with all summer at his summer 
home, and printing shop he owned 
and ran as a hobby—even doing 
some important pieces of printing 
for the Guild some fifteen years ago 
—all had to wear out and cease their 
usefulness. He too had to wear out 
his physical body, but he forgot that 
the mental, social, spiritual man he 
had been would live on after him, 
building a monument to that brand 
of success that is too vital to be cal- 
culated as of gold or silver values. 

Here is a man whose values are 
not spectacular, but enduring. He 
leaves behind him few compositions 
to perpetuate his fame; he leaves 
rather the memory of a grand char- 
acter and personal achievement. 


—AN ERROR— 
—AND A REQUEST— 
The verse of Scripture with which 
Mr. Lindsay began his article in our 
January pages was the 7th and not 
the 8th of Cor. 1:14. 

And the request is that all T.A.O. 
readers who notice mistakes in these 
pages, when such mistakes are 
other than the very obvious errors 
in the spelling of common names, 
will call them to our attention so that 
corrections may be noted in the next 
issue. The purpose is to attain, so 
far as is humanly possible, absolute 
accuracy of statement, so that 
readers may confidently rely upon 
the things presented for their atten- 
tion. 
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COURBOIN RECITAL 
EMINENT CONCERT ORGANIST ON 
ORGAN HE DESIGNED 
J. Thurston Noe, organist of Cal- 
vary Baptist, New York, presented 
as guest recitalist Mr. Charles M. 
Courboin on Jan. 14, before an un- 


usually large audience that evi- 
denced enthusiastic appreciation 


from start to finish of the following 
program: 

Gigout, Grand Choeur Dialogue 
Franck, Andante (Grande Piece) 
DeBoeck, Allegretto 

Bach, Passacaglia 

Saint-Saens, Preludes in E and Ef 
Widor, Pastorale 2 

Wagner, Tristan Vorspiel and 

Liebestod 
Benoit, Belgian Mothersong 
Widor, Toccata 5 

The 4-90 organ, designed by Mr. 
Courboin and built by Welte-Tripp, 
was described in February 1931 
T.A.O. and the stoplist was publish- 
ed in June 1930. The instrument 
was formally dedicated, Frederick 
W. Riesberg presiding, Jan. 4 last 
year, and on Jan. 8 Mr. Riesberg 
again appeared in recital with Mr. 
Courboin and others. Mr. Cour- 
boin’s recital as guest artist for 
Mr. Noe on Jan. 14 was styled an 
anniversary recital and _ presented 
Mr. Courboin at his best 

If concert artists are born, not 
made, Mr. Courboin is truly a con- 
cert artist. Undoubtedly he has 
backed up the art that seems to have 
been born in him, with diligent effort 
and much practise, but when he ap- 
pears in public at the console all evi- 
dence of effort disappears and we 
have instead an effortless fluency 
and naturalness that are charming. 
He looks the part and plays the part 
of the concert artist. 

3riefly analyzing his work of the 
evening, we point first to the finely- 
made program—the brilliant open- 
ing, followed by the melodic, and 
then the rhythmic, which three num- 
bers preluded effectively the master- 
piece of the program—the Bach 
Passacaglia. Then two little-heard 
Saint-Saens Preludes, a finely con- 
trasted Pastorale, the rich-toned 
Wagner, a folk-song and closing 
with the always satisfying brilliance 
of the Widor Toccata. Here indeed 
was an unusually well-made pro- 
gram. 

Mr. Courboin is one of the great 
masters of the organ; his masterly 
style was evident from his very first 
number. It is ideally a concert style. 
It takes a group of contrasting num- 
bers such as the Gigout-Franck-De- 
Boeck to portray such a_ style. 


Especially effective is Mr. Cour- 
boin’s play of rhythmic effects, such 
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as the Allegretto’ normally affords 
any player; much more difficult and 
unusual were such rhythmic effects 
as Mr. Courboin evidenced later 11 
the Widor Pastorale. Here we have 
a melody piece, written by a great 
composer, to the playing of which a 
great artist adds the rhythmic touch 
which clarifies and gives point to the 
composer’s thought, in a way to be 
achieved only by a true artist; not 
only are Mr. Courboin’s fingers ar- 
tistic, his heart is artistic. And that 
is why his playing made him instant- 
ly famous some fifteen years ago 
when the N.A.O. heard him as muni- 
cipal organist at Springfield. 

I:very artist who has won nation- 
wide recognition on the organ has 
appreciated the value of the unex- 
pected. Mr. Courboin made delight- 
ful use of it in the Widor Pastorale. 
by the choice of two sequential 
pianissimo flute-toned colorings to 
contrast unexpectedly and sharply 
with the reed tones used for the 
melody, and even in a composition 
so severe as this Widor excerpt he 
won an applause so hearty that he 
was almost compelled to repeat the 
number in spite of its length. And 
to do that, is art. 

Another mark of the true artist 
is the ability to hold back the cres- 
cendo in such a way that the surge 
is irresistible and then, when the au- 
ditor feels that surely the full for- 
tissimo has already been reached, 
add that something more which 
transcends all expectation. Mr. 
Courboin did that in the Wagner in 
a way I do not recall having ever 
heard before. It was magnificent 
playing. : 

Then the folk-song, and finally the 
Widor Toccata, played with a pre- 
cision, crispness, and clarity that 
caused my companion—a_ seasoned 
critic—to exclaim, “He’s the onlv 
man that ever played that left-hand 
part correctly!’ There it was, 
sharply defined, staccato, and with 
powerful, convincing rhythmic 
steadiness. 

And so, a great concert came to 
an end, and a true artist again dis- 
played his abilities on a large four- 
manual organ built to meet his own 
tastes. The combination made a 
rare treat. 

—T.S.B. 


AS 

G. DARLINGTON RICHARDS 

BY CANDLELIGHT 

By AARON BURR 
In Grove’s Dictionary you'll find a 
sizable biography—eight or ten 
pages of balderdash and full page 
portrait of Sir George Grove. But 
you won't find a paragraph about the 
life of Franz Gruber. Perhaps one 
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shouldn’t carp thereat. After all 
Sir George compiled the Dictionary 
while Franz Gruber only wrote “Sil- 
ent Night.” But once a year when 
one hears “Silent Night” sung by 
the boys kneeling before the high 
altar at St. John the Divine or at 
St. James in Madison Avenue one 
reaches a mood wherein he would 
plant a living evergreen on Gruber’s 
unknown grave. This little essence 
of lullaby as sung at St. John’s 
seems to afford the most enchanting 
possible hearing of that choir. 
When they sing from the stalls the 
resonance of the building is such as 
to make hearing really difficult. 
When grouped at the sanctuary rail 
and facing the altar the voice of the 
boys. pervades the cathedral untor- 
tured by the resonance and then it 
is indeed like the whisper of the 
seraphim. 

This year I heard it at St. James. 
G. Darlington Richards, his choir, 
sang eight or nine carols in the 
Candlelight Service on December 
24th. The carols were interesting 
in variety and exceedingly well 
sung. In respect of tone this choir 
is notable. It is beautifully bal- 
anced in the parts and the flexible 
ensemble is expressive in nuance to 
a remarkable degree. Rhythm, even 
the sensible rubato, and a nearly 
faultless enunciation were a re- 
freshment to my ear. I found my- 
self saying “That’s what I want my 
boys to do” and wondering how G. 
D. R. had achieved it with such a 
touch of certainty. Not often do 
you find things so Nice and I make 
much of it in this case because I 
think it should be openly and blunt- 
ly contrasted with the more common 
form of boychoir music such as you 
may, hear elsewhere in our town 
where _ unbridled, half-organized 
hooting is allowed to pass for mus- 
ic. The work of these latter un- 
deservedly celebrated choristers 
might conceivably turn thousands of 
real music lovers to misunderstand- 
ing hatred of the boy voice. 

Richards’ preludial organ music 
occupied a full half hour before 
Candlelight with a half dozen 
Christmas numbers in cheerful quiet 
mood. He plays in crystalline 
method, clearly as to phrase and 
registration. The melodies, counter- 
melodies, secondary and _ primary 
subjects and so on carried with each 
other a genial, playful conversation 
in which the listener could feel that 
he too had a part. The organ in St. 
James is one of very fine voice and 
balance, by Austin, I think. In my 
far corner it may have seemed that 
there was something lacking in the 
Fortissimo but in all the accompani- 
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mental features of the service it was 
fully adequate. Still, to take fullest 
advantage of an executant like Rich- 
ards I would add to this organ some- 
thing big and assertive for his solo 
work—that is if’ I were St. James, 
his Church! 

Church music has been to me, as 
to countless others, an exasperation 
and a source of discouraged failure. 
But my love for it will not down and 
once in a while when I happen upon 

‘such sterling work as this of Rich- 
ards, repaying him, I hope, for his 
plainly seen years of building, am- 
bition itself nearly rises again. It 
is one of the proper functions of 
such work that it should inspire 
others even to imitation and as I 
think of the noble application which 
is Richards’ part in the impulse 
which is behind this fine choir I have 
also a slightly cynical but inescapa- 
ble afterthought which might apply 
to the choir of St. James and would 
seem to me to apply to any first-class 
choir anywhere. 

Thus,. to have such a choir there 
must be for a leader a man of cul- 
tivation and refined taste, a gentle- 
man. But behind him there needs to 
be another of refined tastes, of cul- 
tivated appreciations, of high artistic 
instincts. In short there must be a 
GENTLEMAN IN THE PULPIT. 


—“THE RIGHT WINS’— 

It happened in the middle of the 
hymn, “The Right Must Win,” 
while the Sunday morning service 
was being conducted at the Arling- 
ton Street Church by the minister, 
Dr. Eliot. 

Everything was going smoothly in 
the choir loft, at the rear of the 
church. Organist Thompson Stone 
was accompanying his well-drilled 
choir, and the choir was singing 
“The Right Must Win.” No little 
cloud, even so large as a man’s hand, 
was apparent, and it looked as if 


nothing stood between the choir and- 


their Sunday dinners save a straight- 
forward program of church music. 

As the singers swung into stanza 
3, however, something of their har- 
mony suddenly departed. The 
soprano seemed a trifle shrill all at 
once; the tenors turned strident and 
_ the basses’ resolute chant turned 
dull. 

The organist pulled out some 
more stops and signalled to the 
boiler room for more steam. There 
was considerable craning of heads, 
and singers in the rear row raised 
their eyebrows at one another, but 
kept on with “The Right Must 
Win.” The right was winning all 
right, but something else had gone 
wrong. 
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It was with some relief that Or- 
ganist Stone finally took his charges 
through a brisk “Amen,” and an in- 
quiry was promptly begun. 

One of the sopranos, it seemed, 
had seen at her feet, crawling 
around the choir loft right in the 
middle of the hymn, a snake. She 
must have realized that nobody 
would believe her, so she withheld 
comment, but it wasn’t long before 
the snake made itself known to the 
contraltos and a baritone. The rest 
of the choir soon realized that they 
had a snake up there with them, but 
they kept right on singing. And if 
you think it’s an easy thing to sing 
second tenor through a hymn with 
a snake playing around your ankles, 
just try it some time! 

One of the male singers seized the 
snake and threw it out of the 
window. Sexton Harry Gibson, 
armed with a pair of fire tongs, re- 
trieved it from the yard, took it into 
the basement of the church and slew 
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long, he says, green with a yellow 
stripe down its back. Some of the 
choir members, however, contend 
that it was four feet long, coal black 
and with large staring eyes. 

No report of a missing snake had 
been received at police headquarters, 
and it is believed to have been a 
stray. 

—Tue Boston HERALD 


—CORRECTION— 
In the article on Bach’s Little Or- 
gan Book, page 40 of our January 
issue, third column, No. 25, instead 
of “Polish National” the copy 
should read “Polish Cantional.” 


—WANTED— 
One of our valued contributors 
wants a copy of Ralph Baldwin’s 
Sonata for organ. It is declared out 
of print by its publishers. If any 
reader is willing to dispose of his 
copy, please address the editorial 


it. It was about seventeen inches office of T.A.O. 


The Last Straw 
To The Editor of 


The American Organist: 

After having been raised to the 7th Heaven of elation upon hearing 
that one of my justly celebrated literary efforts had inspired Mr. Barrows 
to giving it a musical setting I could scarcely wait to see it. I do not recall 
who played it over for me, I think Mr. Zeuch, but I was greatly excited 
at the dramatic effect of the arpeggios picturing the fermentation incident 
to the casualty. And then my eye caught that miserable question mark 
just after where my name was set down as the author. How cruel. 

It seems to be the lot of literary people to have doubts cast upon the 
authorship of their efforts, even Shakespeare suffered as I now suffer. It 
is different with composers. Sullivan lost a chord and couldn’t find it but 
nobody else claims it or seems likely to. I suppose because some idiot sets 
up a claim that my pitman windchest is not my invention, that doubt may 
be cast on everything I do. 

Now, just to show you how easily I dash off these Limericks, I ask you 
have you ever seen this one? 

There once was a spinster named Spooner 
Reported engaged to a tuner 
When I said is this true? She cried Boo hoo hoo hoo 
Taint so, but I do love the rumor. 
Now you may say that rumor doesn’t rhyme with tuner. Technically this 
may be so, but bear in mind I have two good reasons for doing it this 
way, i.e., first—poetic license, which is no good if you don’t use it; and 
second, you must remember I am a tuner and no tuning job is correct un- 
less it’s a little bit off. This may be force of habit, but what is the matter 
with it? 

Furthermore, you tried to drag me into that accident to your boat 
at Moosehead Lake last summer claiming I tried to drown a couple of 
organ architects who happened to be along. You forget that you can’t 
kill an organ architect. It can’t be done. Didn’t you notice how indifferent 
they were at seeing the whole stern of the boat knocked out? If my being 
on shore is not a sufficient alibi, it’s a frame up. I can stand having my 
pitman chest, swell motors, and coupler switches appropriated, but to cast 
doubt on my Limericks is too much. 

Richard Keys Biggs knows all about that McBride girl. 
and he will tell you all about it. 

Don’t let this happen again. 


Write him 


Yours truly, 
Ernest M. Skinner. 
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SUMMER IN ITALY 
DETAILS OF FERNANDO GERMANI 
MASTER CLASSES 
The further details of the master 
classes announced by Fernando Ger- 
mani of the Curtis Institute for the 
period from July 1 to Sept. 10 in 
Siena, Italy, are that the scene of 
the classes is to be the Chateau 
Chigi-Saracini, owned by Conte 
Guido Chigi Saracini, known all 
over Italy as music’s benefactor and 

patron of arts. 

This historic chateau has been the 
scene of concerts by Albert Spauld- 
ing, Cortot, Iturbi, Bush, Horowitz, 
Landowska, etc. The city of Siena, 
near Florence, is known for _ its 
“Palio,” the medieval parade held 
annually in July and August. 

The climax of the master-class 
season will be a competition for a 
scholarship, conducted by Mr. Ger- 
mani, in the concert style of organ 
playing. Bernard R. LaBerge (his 
address will be found in our Direc- 
tory page) is Mr. Germani’s man- 
ager, in charge of all arrangements. 


Fraternal Notes 


The publishers will be glad to record, as 
a matter of history and as concisely as 
possible, the activities of the various or- 
ganizations; their full record and pro- 
grams will be found in the pages of their 
respective official organs. 

—READING, PA.— 
E. O. Shulenberger of M. P. Mol- 
ler Inc. and N. Lindsay Norden 
were speakers at the meeting of 
Reading organists. Carroll W. 
Hartline gave a recital and West’s 
“Story of Bethlehem” was sung by 
the 60 voices of the choirs of Holy 
Cross M. E. and Trinity Lutheran. 
Jan. 28 the chapter presented Matt- 
hews’ “Conversion” and “Slave’s 
Dream,” the composer conducting. 

—HEADQUARTERS N.A.0O.— 

“The affairs of the N.A.O. are in 
an unusually flourishing con ition. 
During the year that has just passed, 
our membership has increased and 
the reports from many of our chap- 
ters throughout the country show in- 
creases in interest and activity as 
well as in numbers.” Thus writes 
the president, Harold Vincent Milli- 
gan, in his New Year’s letter to the 
members. 

—PENNA. A.G.O.— 
The Executive Committee has pass- 
ed a resolution requesting serious 
consideration of the possibility of 
uniting the A.G.O. and N.A.O. in 
cooperative efforts, pointing out that 
“there is a great duplication of inter- 
est, expense, etc.” by having both 
organizations undertaking almost 
duplicate activities. 
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MR. CORNELIUS VAN REES 
of Baptist Temple, Brooklyn, N. Y., 
where he plays a 4-54 Steere and 
directs a chorus of 100 voices which 
has contributed vastly to the wel- 
fare of the church. Mr. Van Rees 
was born in Brooklyn and by his 
14th year had already started recital 
work which has given him increased 
activity and appearances on many 
of the large organs of the district. 

Mr. Van Rees is a pupil of G. 
Waring Stebbins, Frank La Forge, 
and Dr. Clarence Dickinson. When 

15 years of age he became organist 
of the First Presbyterian, Freeport ; 
he acquired his present post in 1921. 
Some of his compositions have won 
excellent acceptance, though he has 
written but little for the church. At 
his preludial programs at the Temple 
he averages audiences of 1500. In 
addition he includes recitals during 
the week in his own church and else- 
where, and has made many radio 
appearances. He has also plaved in 
the home of one of our wealthiest 
millionaires. His work with the 
large chorus at Temple Baptist is 
one of the reasons for the continued 
popularity of its Sunday services. 


AS 

—LUTKIN— 
Dean Peter C. Lutkin of nation-wide 
fame died Dec. 27 at his home in 
Evanston, Ill., in his 73rd year. He 
was for many years dean of the 
Northwestern University School of 
Music; the North Shore Music Fes- 
tival, was founded by him. He was 
born March 27, 1858, and became 
organist of Ss. Peter and Paul 
Cathedral, Chicago, at the age of 
14. 
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—NO. CALIF. A.G.O.— 

An automobile trip was made to the 
Lick Observatory where members 
were privileged to look through the 
giant telescope at Jupiter, a star in 
the Great Dipper 2500 light-years 
distant, and the moon. “A lecture 
on the spectroscope, meteors, wind 
velocity, and the telescopic views 
sent us back to our work the next 
day with a deeper understanding of 
the greatness of our Maker, of 
whom we sing so glibly on the Sab- 
bath day but know so little.” 

Christmas Jinks was held in 
Berkeley to ascertain if there is real- 
ly a Santa Claus. It proved that 
there was: a big fat one who gave 
presents to all (no present over the 
15-cent value). An impromptu 
penny-whistle orchestra provided a 
concert of quarter-tone music, with 
incidental tones split to the fraction 
of an electron—W.B.K. 


Events 
Forecast 


Great Neck, L. I, 5: Hugh Mc- 
Amis in recital, All Saints. 

Buffalo, N. Y., 8: Marshall Bid- 
well in recital for A.G.O.; Larkin 
Bldg. 

Rochester, N. Y., 10; Marshall 
Bidwell in recital for A.G.O.; St. 
Paul’s. 

Hanover, Pa. 18: J. Herbert 
Springer in recital, St. Matthew’s 
Lutheran, on the new Austin. 

Normal, Ill., 14: Edward Eigen- 
schenk in recital, Illinois State Nor- 
mal University. 

Grand Rapids, Mich., 26: Edward 
Eigenschenk in recital for St. Ce- 
cilia Society. 

New York, 11: Marshall Bidwell 
in recital, St. Thomas’ Church. 

Ann Arbor, 10: Warren D. Allen 
in recital, University of Michigan. 

Cleveland, 1: Edwin Arthur Kraft 
in recital, Trinity Cathedral. 





Advance Programs 


ARTHUR W. POISTER 
SECOND BAPTIST, GERMANTOWN 
Feb. 4th 

Corelli, Preludio 

Handel, Concerto 5 

Bach, Jesu Joy of man’s Desiring 
Bach, Prelude and Fugue D 
Karg-Elert, Jesu Meine Freude 
Franck, Fantaisie C 

Dupre, Prelude and Fugue Gm 


-Diggle, Scherzo Fantastique 


Trad., Bohemian Cradle Song 
Reubke, 94th Psalm Sonata 
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A NEW SHOE 
MRS. THOMAS DESIGNS LONG-NEEDED 

SHOE FOR WOMEN ORGANISTS 
How many women organists have 
carried brief-cases bulging, not with 
music, as many believe, but with that 
old pair of soft shoes with the wide 
heels, surreptitiously donned, and 
secretly removed after the recital, 
hoping that no one noticed the in- 
congruity of shoes and evening 
gown. 

Having tried and failed to obtain 
shoes for formal appearances which 
could also be used for playing, Mrs. 
Virginia Carrington-Thomas, con- 
cert organist, prevailed upon Mr. M. 
K. Stone, a New York shoe manu- 
facturer, to design a shoe which 
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would fulfill her requirements. The 
shoes carry out her ideas of a cor- 
rect shoe for organ-playing, with the 
style and appearance necessary for 
formal wear, and have been named 
the Virginia Organ Shoe in her 
honor. 

The three types of the design, 
which has been patented, found most 
successful in actual use, are: an eve- 
ning sandal, an afternoon shoe, and 
a modernistic closed sandal which 
can be worn for either occasion. All 
three have the thin sole and special 
heel which Mrs. Thomas insisted 
were necessary for their purpose. 
They have been so well liked by 
those who have seen them, that ar- 
rangements are now being made to 








a vacancy. 


commission. 


immediately. 


and experience. 


anyone in any manner whatever. 


467 City Hall Station 








The Registration Bureau 


The Registration Bureau was organized by THE AMERICAN ORGANIST 
early in its history to serve as a medium between the organists who 
wanted a position and those who happened at the moment to know of 


Commercial agencies perform this service and charge a fee or 
Since this same service can be performed by THE 
AMERICAN ORGANIST at no greater cost than a little postage and 
secretarial labor, if the profession itself lends generous cooperation, 
the Registration Bureau has been maintained without commissions or 
fees of any kind, and has been able to place several dozen organists 
in the kind of positions they have wanted, and the full salary paid 
by the church has gone 100% to the organist. 

This has been made possible by the cooperation of readers of 
THE AMERICAN ORGANIST who have kindly sent news of vacancies 
to the Registration Bureau, enabling the Bureau in turn to transmit 
the available information to those interested and most likely to com- 
pletely satisfy the requirements of the position. 

Organists of all classes are at all times registered with the Bureau. 
Some are beginners, willing to take any reasonable opportunity ; others 
are mature professionals who are already earning salaries from twelve 
hundred dollars to three and four thousand, but who for one reason 
or another desire a change of location or merit an advanced position 


Permitting a $500 a year student to apply for a $5000 position 
would only cause trouble both for the church and the student; even 
if he were to secure the post, it would be but to suffer the disappoint- 
ment of discharge at the end of the year. 

The Bureau is prepared to serve in any and every way possible, 
and will gladly handle any and all details in strictest confidence, meet- 
ing the wishes of those concerned in every particular. No registrant 
is listed without certain required information concerning his education 
If desired, the Bureau will gladly serve prospective 
employers privately, without conveying knowledge of the vacancy to 


The work of the Bureau is of importance to the publishers only 
in so far as it serves readers of THE AMERICAN ORGANIST. Our 
readers are invited to keep the Bureau constantly in mind and 
cooperate with their fellow-professionals by supplying any and all 
information available at any time in respect to actual vacancies. 


Please permit us to handle the work of the Bureau 
with the minimum of time and correspondence 


REGISTRATION BuREAU of THE AMERICAN ORGANIST 


New York, N. Y. 
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put them on the market, in all three 
types, and in a variety of materials 
—in gold, black, and silver, or spe- 
cial material and shade to match the 
wearer's gown. 
—BOULDER— 

The University of Colorado is pre- 
senting a series of eight lecture- 
recitals under the direction of Prof. 
Rowland W. Dunham assisted by 
members of the faculty “for the pur- 
pose of increasing the musical 
understanding of the students.” The 
subjects are: the violin sonata, 
Handel and the oratorio, modern 
French movement, Chopin-Brahms- 
Schumann, later Beethoven, music 
and literature, how it is done, music 
in America. 





“The happiest people are those 
who think the most interesting 
thoughts. Interesting thoughts can 
live only in cultivated minds. Those 
who love good music, good books, 
fine pictures, good plays at the 
theatre, good company, good conver- 
sation are the happiest people in the 
world; they are not only happy in 
themselves, they are the cause of 
happiness in others. — WILLIAM 
Lyon PHELPs. 

The following couplet formed a 
codicil to a minster’s will, and is 
applicable to many music commit- 
tees: 

“When I am dead tell my trustees 

That they should shed no tears, 

For when I’m dead, I’ll be no more 
dead 

Than they have been for years.” 

“America listens with too much 
attention to the voices of men whose 
only claim to public notice is the 
fact that they have grown very rich, 
and who speak of a type of success 
measured only in money.—HENRY 
Hopart Porter. 

“No man possesses a_ blanket 
mortgage on rectitude—other peo- 
ple may be quite as correct in 
thought and noble in character as 
we.” —GEoRGE B. NEVIN. 

“Tf one starts out to do anything 
worth while in life, and permits him- 
self in the slightest degree to be 
swayed by what people think of him 
or say of him he is whipped at the 
start.”—Mary GARDEN. 

“The world’s greatest thinkers 
have often been amateurs :—for 
high thinking is the outcome of fine 
and independent living, and for that 
a prefessorial chair offers no oppor- 
tunities.”—HAaAveELock EL Is. 
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NAMES FOR BACH 

By HERBERT WESTERBY 
Mr. Firmin Swinnen in your col- 
umns recently said: 

“Organ recitals must be made at- 
tractive ... 

“How many Bach numbers are 
played which mean _ absolutely 
nothing to the public!” 

This suggests to me these 
reasons for the statements: 1. 
the Bach piece has no title which 
will stir the emotions or interest 
the mind; 2. the performer may 
not render it in a manner calcu- 
lated to do either. 

During my three years of broad- 
casting recitals I have given sug- 
gestive titles to some of Bach’s 
works. Titles have been given to 
Mendelssohn’s Songs Without 
Words, and the appellations Giant 
Fugue, The Wedge, St. Anne’s 
Fugue, show a tentative effort in 
this direction. Bach himself gave 








Warren D. omg f 


Stanford University 
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titles to the numbers of his suite 
The Departure of a Brother. 

As a Bach enthusiast, having 
played in Bach’s old church, I sug- 
gest the following titles to my re- 
cital selections from Bach’s works 
(the numerals refer to the Book 
and No. in Peters Edition) : 

p Prelude C, The Overture 
Prelude G, The Handelian 
Fugue G, Alla Gavotte 


-4. Fantasia Gm, Onward and 

Upward 

2-4. Fugue Gm, The Troubadour 

2-5. Prelude Fm, The Gazelle 

2-6. Prelude Cm, a Stately 
Measure 

2-8. Prelude Am., Wayward 
Thoughts 


Prelude Em, Aspiration 
. Fugue Em, Resolution 
0. Prelude Bm, Sands of Time 
0. Fugue Bm, Life is Real, Life 
is Earnest. 
Prelude Ef, The Inauguration 
Fugue Ef, Laudation 
Toccata F, Benedicite 
Toccata Dm (Dorian), 
Antiphonal 
3-4. Fugue Dm, Alla Bourree 
5. Prelude Gm, A Fancy 
Toccata C, The Challenger 
Fugue C, The Trumpet Call 
-10. Prelude and Fugue Em, The 
Pathetic 


The 
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4-1. Prelude and Fugue C, The 
Carillons 
Prelude and Fugue G, Mag- 
nificat 
Prelude Am, Resignation 
Prelude G, The Concert 
Fugue D, The Virtuoso 
Toccata and Fugue Dm, The 
Dramatic 
(Note: Mr. Westerby, of Bel- 
fast, Ireland, 1s author of The Com- 
plete Recitalist, a work published a 
few years ago in England and sold 
extensively in America also. His 
suggestion is well worth serious con- 
sideration.—THE ED.) 


—AUDSLEY BOOKS— 
Audsley’s Art of Organ Building 
and Organ of 20th Century are 
available in second-hand copies, the 
former in good as new condition, 
the latter with soiled cover. In each 
case the owner has an extra set. 








| FERNANDO 


GERMANI 


New York Studio 


HOTEL WELLINGTON 
7th Ave. at 55th Street 
New York City 























$7.50 net postpaid 
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Contemporary American Organ 
By Wm. H. Barnes, Mus. Doc. 


“amazingly comprehensive” 













A book of 341 
pages, 744 x 10, 
with 146 illustra- 
tions, many of 
them full-page; 58 
drawings devoted 
to modern electric 
action. No other 
book in the world 
with so much ex- 
act information on 


modern_ organ 
building. Sample 
illustration shown 
herewith. 


Orders Filled by 

J. Fischer & Bro., 

119 West 40th St., 

New York City. 
or 


Organ Interests Inc., 
467 City Hall Station, 
New York City. 









































MR. W. J. MARSH 
of the First Presbyterian, 
Worth, Tex., where he plays a 


Fort 


3-31 Kimball. He was born in 
Woolton, Liverpool, Eng., came to 
America in 1904 and became a 
citizen in 191%; his mother, an 
organist and choirmaster for 40 
years, was an American, and his 
parents were married in Dallas. 
Mr. Marsh is best known for his 
compositions. An opera was per- 
formed last year in Fort Worth, 
and when he celebrated his 25th 
year at the First Presbyterian the 
service included ten of his com- 
positions. His published works 
number upward of half a hundred, 
quite a few of them reviewed with 
high praise in these pages. Mr. 
Marsh, like several other promi- 
nent and successful composers, is 
a business man, having been in the 
cotton brokerage business since 
1904. 


—OBERLIN NOTES— 

The Musical Union, which discon- 
tinued its work three years ago after 
some fifty years of genuine accom: 
plishment, was reorganized last fall 
under the direction of Olaf C. 
Christiansen. This organization, as 
now planned, is especially for the 
students; meaning that the  or- 
chestral accompaniments shall be 
played by the Conservatory Orches- 
tra and the solos sung by our most 
promising singers. “The Messiah” 
was given Dec. 17th to an audience 
that filled the auditorium to capacity. 
Mr. Bruce Davis was at the organ. 

The Oberlin A-Cappella Choir, 
which. Mr. Christiansen organized 
two years ago, sang Jan. 11 at Lor- 
ain, and Jan. 17 at Cleveland. Mr. 
Christiansen has organized several 
choral groups which serve as pre- 
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paratory choirs for those who aspire 
to membership in the A-Cappella 
Choir. It is before these classes 
that students majoring in organ and 
church music gain their experience 
in conducting. 

Recitals were given Jan. 11 in 
Warner Hall by Miss Dorothea 
Beisser and Jan. 18 in Finney 
Chapel by Wm. Schutt. Miss Beis- 
ser included three movements from 
the Guilmant’s Sixth Sonata, and 
Mr. Schutt included Sowerby’s Re- 
joice Ye Pure in Heart. 

The Conservatory has contracted 


for five more practise organs. 
These instruments are to be two- 


manual with two sets of pipes. Ex- 
perience in the work of the depart- 
ment has shown that small instru- 
ments having refined tone and de- 
pendable and facile action serve 
satisfactorily—G.O.L. 


FORT WORTH A.G.0.— 
The Chapter presented Helen Ewing 
and W. J. Walsh on the Kimball in 
First Presbyterian Jan. 5. Feb. 2 
the organists were the Misses Ro- 
berta) Dedmond. Nathalie Jessup, 
and Maybelle Boaz, in Hemphill 
Presbyterian. 


—DENVER, COL. 
Messiah Lutheran Church dedicated 
its Moller Organ Jan. 10, Miss Fern 
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Johnson, organist. The instrument 
was the gift of E. H. Rights, in 
memory of his parents. Karl Otto 
Staps played a group of organ solos 
for the vesper musicale. 


—COVER PLATE— 

The Cover Plate this month shows 
the famous painting done on gigan- 
tic scale for John Wanamaker in 
New York, showing the progressive 
development of New York City 
from the day when the first sailing 
ship came up the harbor to that day 
in the distant future when our pres- 
ent skyscrapers will be considered 
small indeed. In the Wanamaker 
celebration of some five years ago 
this painting attracted nation-wide 
interest: 


—PEABODY BROADCAST— 
Albert J. Ruppel, holder of a three- 
year organ scholarship at Peabody 
Conservatory, broadcast a_ recital 
Jan. 5 from the 4-63 Skinner in the 
Conservatory, over WBAL; his 
program included Bach’s Fugue a Ja 
Gigue, McKinley’s Cantilena, 
Dethier’s Brook, and Mulet’s Rock 


—TRUE STORY— 

First Organ Salesman: “Say, Bill, ii 
you had five bucks in you 
pocket, what would you think?” 

Second O. S.: “I’d think I-had some 
body else’s pants on.” 


Chant and Response 


Doctor Don. Dinkevman, . scholarly wight, 

Tickle me, love, in these lonesome ribs, 
Practised the organ with all his might; 
Learned the black keys, as well as the white; 


Played on them both, equally right. 


Tickle me, love, in these lonesome ribs. 


Got him a job high up inthe Kirk; 


Tickle me, love, in these lonesome ribs, 


Just like a preacher, no need to work; 


3ossed some boy ’round, loud like a Turk, 


Wore some clothes—tried not to shirk. 


Tickle me, love, in these lonesome ribs. 


Years brought honors, fame and wealth, 
Tickle me, love, in these lonesome ribs, 
In spite of The Clergy and their stealth! 
And when Dr. Don broke down his health 
Went off to his country estate. There dwell’th! 
. Tickle me, love, in these lonesome ribs. 


The moral of this I now indite: 


Tickle me, love, in these lonesome ribs, 
If you want to be great in The Clergy’s sight 


Just practise all day and even at night 


Till you play on the Black Keys as well as the White. 
Tickle me, love, in these lonesome ribs. 
Tickle me, dear; tickle me here; 
Tickle me, love, in these lonesome ribs. 


Chant by Aaron Burr, 


Response from JAMES WHITCOMB RILEy. 
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A JEWISH SERVICE 

By FERDINAND DUNKLEY 
An interesting departure from the 
usual special services of. the 
Louisiana A.G.O. was held in 
Temple Sinai, New Orleans. The 
ritual for Week-Day Evening Ser- 
vice was used—Sunday of course 
being a Week-Day in the Jewish 
calendar. This ritual, however 
differs little from the regular Sab- 
bath (Friday) Evening Service, and 
so my own Sabbath Evening Service 
was sung, omitting the two numbers, 
“Tov lehodos” and “Veshom’ru,” 
which are not found in the Week- 
Day ritual. 

For an opening anthem (where 
“Tov lehodos” would come on 
Fridays) I used “Blessed is the 
Man”—in a new ms. setting of my 
own. (Lest the emphasis on “my 
own” should be considered too 
prominent, let me state that this 
service happened to mark the 30th 
anniversary of my first coming to 
New Orleans—so perhaps I may be 
pardoned!) For the anthem after 
the sermon the choir sang, unaccom- 
panied, “To Zion’s Heights,” by 
Lazare Saminsky—a short, but very 
notable work, which I commend to 
all. 

Places were made for two organ 
numbers in addition to the prelude 
and postlude. The first part of the 
ritual ends with the response to 
silent prayer, “Let the words of my 
mouth,” so there was the oppor- 
tunity. First, an organ selection; 
then a Scriptural reading; another 
organ selection; the address—which 
was delivered by a Presbyterian 
minister, Dr. Dunbar Ogden; the 
anthem, and then the concluding 
part of the service. Participating 
organists were Henry S. Jacobs, 
Miss Mary V. Molony, and Mrs. 
Spencer Tallmadge. 


THE SERVICE 


Bach, Toccata and Fugue Dm 

Blessed is the man, Dunkley 

Ritual service: Bor’chu, Sh’ma Yis- 
roel, Michomocho, Let the Words, 
all by Mr. Dunkley 

Ropartz, Priere. Scripture. 

Woodman, Epithalamium. Address. 

To Zion’s Heights, Saminsky 

Ritual service: Vaanachnu, On that 
Day, Beethoven. 

Hymn. Benediction. 

Guilmant, Finale, Son. 1 


Many expressions of approval of 
the service have been heard, the 
opinion seeming to be that it was 
perhaps the most interesting in the 
history of the Chapter. Analysing 
the reason for this, I should say that 
the ritual of the Reformed Jewish 
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Tones electrically produced giving pure 
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music than is to be found in any is most unusual at our Jewish Ser- 
other denomination; the Week-Day vices, a collection was taken. On 
service in particular, with its con- this occasion the entire proceeds 
densation of the reading material, were given to the New Orleans Wel- 
tending to be of keenly sustained in- fare Committee. 

terest. The numbers sung were: Rabbi Louis Binstock, who con- 
Borchu, Shema Yisroel, Micho- ducted the Service, wants the Chap- 
mocho, Let the Words, Vaanachnu, ter to come again. 


and On that Day. These, with the SOME DETAILS 
two anthems and the organ numbers, HOW ONE CHURCH IS SOLVING SOME 
made a really musical service. The OF ITS PROBLEMS 


organist and choir at Temple Sinai What lots of us need are more and 
are in a pit behind the altar, and more services that will interest 
cannot be seen. The acoustics of people who demand _ originality, 
the building are such that strangers freshness and variety. You've had 
sometimes cannot tell where the some splendid ones and I hope there 
music is coming from. will be many more. 

Another element of interest on We have partially solved the diffi- 
this occasion was undoubtedly our culty of getting people out at night 
fine Skinner organ. The members by variety rather than unfailing ex- 
were permitted to march in, attired  cellence. On the first Sunday night 
as usual in college gowns, and, what of each month we have an orchestra, 
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which plays the prelude, offertory, 
and all the hymns; their selections 
are very good. The third Sunday 
night our men’s chorus takes the 
place of the choir, giving the women 
singers a half-holiday. They don’t 
rehearse enough to have any musical 
merit and sing only hymns, not too 
badly. I usually have a men’s 
quartet number from the regular 
choir or duet or solo to help out. 

The fourth Sunday night our 
women’s choir—and each of these 
groups have from 16 to 20 singers 
—-is on the job and they give the 
work more time and really do quite 
well. I’ve had to limit them to two- 
and three-part music so far, due to 
a scarcity of low voices. The second 
Sunday night belongs to the choir 
every second month; then gospel 
hymns and evangelistic atmosphere 
are conspicuous only by their ab- 
sence. And we always have the 
largest congregations then! 

In November, we did Negro 
Spirituals with a Negress soloist. 
At our candlelight service we had 
standing room only and not much of 
that for late comers. The news- 
paper announcement said this: 

“The church will be decorated in 
Christmas greens in keeping with 
the occasion and will be lighted with 
candles which will be placed in the 
windows and on the pulpit, and at 
the conclusion of the program each 
person present will be given a 
candle, which when lighted will be 
carried from the church in keeping 
with the tradition of sending the 
light into all the world.” 

The candles were distributed a bit 
during the singing of one of the 
numbers, the light having been given 
to the first person in each pew by 
the men of the choir. Immediately 
after, everyone sang “Silent Night” 
as the choirs went out and formed in 
the three arches between the audi- 
torium and lecture-room for the 
final response. 

—ALICE ANDREW 
(Third Presbyterian Church, Wash- 


ington, Pa.) 
a) 
SHREVEPORT, LA. 
The Hillgreen-Lane in Kingshigh- 
way Christian Church was dedi- 
cated Jan. 7 by F. A. Dunster. 
SEIBERT 

Henry F. Seibert’s recitals at 
Town Hall, New York, for the 
current year were resumed Jan. 8. 
Dec. 27 Mr. Seibert gave a dedi- 
catory recital in Middletown, N. 
Y. Jan. 3 he played in Steuben- 
ville, Ohio, and on the 28th in 
Hazleton, Pa. Feb. 28 he gives a 
recital in Brooklyn, assisted by his 
quartet. 
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Books 


AMERICAN ORGANIST, THE, complete sets of the magazine by 
yearly Volumes, twelve copies to the set; separate issues 25c a copy; 
$2.50 a Volume; more pages and illustrations per dollar than any 
other work on the organ. Or send $1.00 for an assortment of a dozen 
mixed cepies, and state date your subscription originally began so you 
don’t get copies you have already seen. 

ART OF ORGAN BUILDING by George Ashdown Audsley: In two 
volumes, De Luxe autographed edition only, 9 x 13, 1,365 pages, four 
hundred plates, hand-made paper, bound in half-vellum. Price on 
request. 

CONTEMPORARY AMERICAN ORGAN by Wm. H. Barnes, $7.50: 
The finest description of the modern organ and its mechanical fea- 
tures that has ever been attempted; 7% x 10, 341 pages, 146 illustra- 
tions. 


DICTIONARY OF ORGAN STOPS by J. I. Wedgwood, $3.25; The 
old classic work on organ stops, published originally in 1905, and still 
the favorite of many experts; 6 x 9, 190 page, well illustrated. 

EAR TRAINING, FIRST STEPS by Cuthbert Harris, 75c: For 


teacher or for self-help if a friend is willing; a practical little work 
on a vital part of a musician’s equipment: 9 x 12, 21 pages. 

ENGLISH CHURCH MUSIC by Gardner and Nicholson, $4.00: In- 
valuable information for the student and beginner, refreshing and in- 
spiring for the professional; deals with practical church music at its 
best; 6% x 8%, 232 pages, numerous examples. 

FIRST LESSONS ON THE ORGAN by Gordon Balch Nevin, $1.50. 
“The purpose is to provide a close-knit and systematic approach to 
the organ, with economy of time and energy; to cover the student’s 
needs during the first year or less;” 9 x 12, 96 pages. 

FUGUE WRITING, by A. Madeley Richardson, $1.50; A most prac- 
tical instruction book, profusely illustrated, dealing in most complete 
fashion with all the elements of a fugue; for those who have already 
studied counterpoint and want to understand fugues better, or perhaps 
write some of their own for exercise; 6 x 9, 90 pages. 

HINTS ON ORGAN ACCOMPANIMENT by Clifford Demarest, $1.00: 
Full of practical suggestions, thoroughly illustrated, recommended to 
beginners especially; 5 x 7, 43 pages. 

HISTORIC CHURCHES OF THE WORLD by Robert B. Ludy, $5.00: 
A delightful reference work in stery and picture, covering Europe and 
America; of incalculable inspirational value for church organists; a 
book you will cherish and oft refer to; beautifully printed; 7 x 10, 
325 pages, most profusely and finely illustrated. 

HISTORY OF AMERICAN MUSIC, by Louis C. Elson, $6.00. In- 
valuable to the musician, packed with information, delightfully writ- 
ten; endorsed by T.A.O. without reservation; 7 x 10, 423 pages, pro- 
fusely and beautifully illustrated. 

HOUSE OF GOD by Ernest H. Short, $7.50: For serious readers 
who want something to think about, as the foundation upon which 
to build their own program of ckurch music. One of the unusual 
books of the age, “fa study of religion as expressed in ritual carried 
out in houses made with hands....man’s attempts to express his faith 


in stone.” Of particular interest, charm, and inspiration for the 
church organist. 7 x 10, 340 pags, profusely and beautifully illus- 
trated. 


MODERN ORGAN by Ernest M. Skinner, $1.25: Deals with the main 


features of the successfully artistic modern organ; 7% x 11, illustra- 
tions and drawings. 
MODERN ORGAN STOPS, by Noel A. Bonavia-Hunt, $2.75: “A 


practical guide to the nomenclature, construction, voicing, and artistic 
use” of organ “‘stops’”’ by one of England’s foremost experimenters and 
voicers; 7 x 10, 112 pages, many drawings; about three weeks for 
delivery. ‘ 

ORGAN IN FRANCE by Wallace Goodrich, $3.00: 
a study of French organs, delightful and informative, 
organists: 6 x 9, 169 pages, finely illustrated. 

ORGAN REGISTRATION by Everett E. Truette, $2.50: 
discussion on all phases of registration, for the serious student; 
9, 264 pages. 

ORGAN STOPS by George Ashdown Audsley, $2.50: The organist’s 
one indispensable book by the world’s master of organs, illustrated, 
every register from Acuta to Zinken described; 6 x 9, 294 pages. 

ORNAMENTS IN MUSIC by Harry F. Fay, 75c: Explicit illustra- 
tions coverirg the many ornamental grace-notes etc., showing exactly 
how to play each one: 4% x 7. 87 pages. 

PALESTRINA’S STYLE AND THE DISSONANCE by Knud Jeppe- 
son, $6.00: A handsomely printed, profusely illustrated book that 
deals in masterly fashion with the music of one of the greatest names 
in music, whose works have lived four centuries already and will live 
The one great work on Palestrina; 


A handsome book, 
invaluable to 


Practical 
6 x 


many times that age. recom- 
mended unreservedly to every serious musician; 7 x 10, 272 pages, 
paper-bound, profusely illustrated. 

PLAINSONG ACCOMPANIMENT by J. H. Arnold, $4.25: A book 


that displaces the shadowy notions most of us have of Gregorian 
chants by a clear knowledge of the whole subject and places within 
reach of every reader an easy ability to properly and skilfully ex- 
temporize accompaniments to these immortal melodies in the ancient 
modes; 7 x 10, 173 pages, profusely illustrated with examples. 


PRIMER OF ORGAN REGISTRATION by Gordon Balch Nevin, 


$1.50: With examples, a practical work; 5 x 8, 95 pages. 
SAINT-SAENS: HIS LIFE AND ART by Watson Lyle, $2.00: An 
unusually interesting biograpny full of informative materials; 5 x 7, 
210 pages, one photo, many thematics 
STYLE IN MUSICAL ART by C. Hubert H. Parry, $4.50; For 


serious students of music and professional musicians, an inspirational, 
informative, suggestive treatise on the structure and spirit of composi- 
tion; 6 x 9, 432 pages. 


(All Books sent postage prepaid; cash with order; no “on selection” privileges) 


TECHNIQUE AND ART OF ORGAN PLAYING by Clarence Dickin- 
ton, $5.00: First 54 pages give illustrated instructions, and then fol- 
low 201 pages of exercises and pieces with instruction; to help the 
student help himself; 10 x 13, 257 pages. 

TEMPLE OF TONE by George Ashdown Audsley, $7.50; The post- 
humous work of the greatest authority on the organ the world has 
ever produced; summarizes the artistic possibilities of the organ of 
the future as already outlined in his other books, and adds an hitherto 
unpublished wealth ef new materials; many actual specifications with 
detailed comments. We recommend it to every organist and builder; 
7 x 10, 262 pages. 

VOICE PRODUCTION, FUNDAMENTALS OF, by Artur L. Man- 
chester, $1.25: Invaluable lessons in tone-production for the choir- 
master, whether wit2 child or adult choirs; arranged in lesson form, 
illustrated adequately with examples; a book that can form the basis 
of choir work for a period of years; 5 x 8, 92 pages. 


Reprints 


BACH CHORAL PRELUDES FOR LITURGICAL YEAR, by Albert 
Riemenschneider, gratis on request with any other order: An index 
of these famous choralpreludes, giving German original text with 
cross-index covering three famous editions, and two, three, or four 
English translations of the German original, showing how to use each 
Choralprelude in the church services; imperfect pamphlet, 7 x 10, 6 
pages. 

BUYING PRODUCTS OF ART AND TASTE, the John Ruskin quo- 
tation, to help the purchaser see the necessity of paying the price 
for the kind of an organ he wants to own. Sent gratis on request to 
any reader in touch with an actual prospective purchaser, 

HOW TO BUY THE BEST ORGAN, by T. Scott Buhrman, F. A. G. 
O., an argument for direct dealing and the elimination of improper 
interference; sent gratis on request to any reader in touch with an 
actual prospective purchaser. 4 x 9, 12 pages. 

RELATIVITY, By C. Albert Tufts, 20c: A study of organ accent 
and technic in its most modern practice—the only original ideas on 
accent that have been put into print in the past decade; pamphlet 9 
x 12, 7 pages. 

SPACE REQUIREMENTS by Leslie N. Leet, an organ builder, 20c: A 
practical and authoritative discussion of the space your new organ 
will need, written so you can figure it for yourself; six illustrations 
drawn to scale; 9 x 12, 5 pages. 

SPECIFICATION FORM, by T.A.O. Editorial staff, gratis on re- 
quest with any other order, gratis to builders and organ architects 
at any time: Full instructions how to typewrite Specifications in the 
Form devised and adopted by T.A.O. 

TONE-PRODUCTION LESSONS FOR THE CHOIRMASTER by 
Arthur L. Manchester, 30c: Twelve practical Lessons, 24 exercises, 
of incalulable value in showing the choirmaster how to improve the 
tone of his choir, whether senior or junior, mixed voices or boy-choir; 
pamphlet 7 x 10, 25 pages. 

WIDOR “SYMPHONIES” PROGRAM NOTES, by Albert Riemen- 
schneider, 20c: Detailed Notes on each movement of the ten ‘“Sym- 
phonies” for organ by Widor, written with explanatory preface by the 
foremost Widor pupil; pamphlet 9 x 12. 7 pages. 


Music 


BACH: FORTY-EIGHT PRELUDES AND FUGUES, four books of 
music and text, $5.00 complete: The immortal ‘‘well-tempered clavi- 
chord,” for piano, new edition, the world’s greatest studies for finger 
training, especially valuable to organists. 

SOLO TO GREAT, 15 pieces, $1.00: All 
lished separately; 13 original, 2 transcriptions; 
12 x 9, 80 pages 

STANDARD ORGAN PIECES, 114 pieces, 441 pages, $3.00 paper 
cover, $5.00 cloth: The greatest value for the least money, original 
compositions and transcriptions, all on three-staff scores, 29 are classics; 
79 are musical gems that make friends for organists who play them; 
49 easy, 45 medium, 20 difficult; 9 x 12, 441 pages. 

SWINNEN (FIRMIN): PEDAL CADENZA for Widor’s 5th “Sym.” 
Allegro, 40c: Invaluable practise material, adds brilliance to a con- 
cert program; 4-page insert for your copy of the “Symphony.” (Re- 
quires 32-note) 


of them formerly pub- 
real musical values; 


Accessories 


APPOINTMENT BOOK for professionals, 416 pages, 4% x 64% hand- 
somely bound, arranged for quartcr-hourly appointments; one page for 
each day of the week, and an eighth page for summary each week; 
calendared by day of the week but not by month or year—hence no 
loss of space for vacation periods. The finest Appointment Book ever 
published. $1.50. 


BINDERS for permanently preserving copies of The American 
Organist, Volumes 9 x 12, beautiful materials, gold-stamped; each 
binder holds one Volume of 12 copies, in loose-leaf form, tut books 
cannot fall out of the binder. $2.50 each. 


FOLDERS for temporarily preserving your copy of The Amer- 
ican Organist or any magazine or music of similar size, beautifui 
material, gold-stamped; each Folder holds but one magazine or its 
equivalent in pages. $1.05 each. One Binder and one Folder to one 
address, $3.50. 

PHOTOGRAPHS of British Consoles and Cases, by Gilbert Benham, 
British photographer to T.A.O. 2/6 to 6/6 according to size. Hundreds 
of subjects available, mostly 6% x 4%; console photos with every 
stop-knob inscription readable under a glass; write to Mr. Benham 
direct at Bramerton, King Hdward Road, New Barnet. Herts, England 
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One of the brighter features of the 
past year has been the installation 
of several important organs and the 
proposed completion or rebuilding 
of many more. Amongst the latter 
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TOWN HALL a NEW YORK 


“T have heard organists in Scan- 
dinavia, Germany, England, and 
other countries but I think that a 
more magnificent handling of the 
church-organ than yours is very 
rare.’—Rerv. Sv. NorBorc. 

(Opening recital, Norwegian Sea- 
man’s Church, Brooklyn.) 
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should be included the Willis Organ 
in Westminster R. C. Cathedral, an 
instrument now to be finished by the 
insertion of all the Great and Pedal 
registers for which preparation has 
so long been made. Messrs. Willis 
are also to rebuild the organ in Dun- 
dalk Cathedral, Ireland; and Messrs. 
Harrison are to erect a new organ 
in the London church of St. Sepul- 
chre, Holborn. 

Mr. Ernest A. Dicks, the com- 
poser of much popular church and 
organ music, has resigned from St. 
Luke’s, Cheltenham, where he has 
been for over 35 years, and has gone 
to the church of SS. Philip and 
James in the same town. Great in- 
terest has been aroused by the resig- 
nation of Sir Walford Davies from 
the organistship of St. George’s 
Chapel, Windsor, and the aproint- 
ment in his stead of Mr. Hylton 
Stewart who, only last September, 
as recorded in these notes, left 
Rochester Cathedral for that of 
Chester. The changes at Windsor 
will not become operative before 
next summer. 

Amongst notable Christmas per- 
formances of The Messiah mention 
may be made of that in St. Paul’s 
Cathedral, London, in December, 
this being the first performance of 
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its kind since 1860 to take place in 
the metropolitan cathedral. At 
Glasgow, my son, Mr. Purcell J. 
Mansfield, was appointed by the cor- 
poration to conduct a “Messiah” 
performance in the City Hall, with 
organ and orchestra and a chorus of 
250 voices. 

The elevation to the peerage of 
Viscount and Viscountess Snowden 
has elicited the fact that the father 
of the former Mrs. Snowden, 
Richard Annakin, was choirmaster 
of Drayton Parade Primitive 
Methodist Church, Harrogate; also 
that the lady’s brother, Mr. Arthur 
H. Annakin, has been for some 
years organist at the same church. 

Mr. John Graham, of London, 
who passed away on Nov. 23, at the 
age of 72, was an ardent advocate 
of the Tonic Sol-fa system; from 
1887 to 1921, as editor of the Musi- 
cal Herald, he always gave liberal 
space to organ news and the doings 
of organists, he being one of the 
very few individuals to whom W. T. 
Best ever granted an “interview.” 
The second passing to be noted is 
that of Mr. M. A. Middleton, of 
Birmingham, who, as the largest 
dealer in second-hand music in the 
provinces placed many _ organists 
under great obligations by his 
courtesy and _ consideration in 
searching for and supplying them 
with organ music and with every 
kind of organ literature. 


For Sale 


Hook & Hastings organ; 46 years 
old; excellent condition; two 
manuals; pedals; sixteen stops; 
usual couplers; very low price. 
Falling Spring Presbyterian 
Church, Chambersburg, Pa. | 




















S. O. S. 


ORGANISTS! 

The Northern Ohio Chapter, A. G. O. 
through its members is endeavoring to 
get the City of Cleveland to relocate 
its five-manual 150-stop organ in the 
Public Auditorium. This organ, 
through no fault of the organ builder, 
was badly placed. It has been useless 
for organ recitals for that reason. 
The executive committee passed a 
resolution to inform the City au- 
thorities that any member would be 
willing to play organ recitals free for 
a period of three years to help defray 
expenses if necessary, if the organ is 
relocated. If you have ever heard this 
instrument and think it would be wise 
for the City to spend $20,000 to re- 
locate and save this magnificent in- 
strument, won’t you please write me 
to that effect. Your letter will help 
us. EDWIN ARTHUR KRAFT, 
DEAN, TRINITY CATHEDRAL, 
CLEVELAND, O. 
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—AA. BURR ?— 

The Editor awards hearty thanks to 
the occasional readers who appear to 
think he is the author of articles 
signed by Aa. Burr. Modesty com- 
pels him to admit that though he 
would like to be able to write in that 
delightful vein, he has never yet 
been able to and has given up the 
hope. Mr. Burr, incidentally, is a 
retired organist, still in his prime, 
owner of a residence organ, a New 
Yorker, a composer; if conditions 
do not too severely dictate other- 
wise, he will remain also a retired 
business man. He is the sort of a 
man who hears more musicians of 
note than most of us do, and refuses 
to meet any of them personally be- 
cause he does not want “to spoil the 
illusion.” We believe his reviews 
are as fine as any being written any- 
where in the English language today. 
The Editor regrets that he himself 
cannot faithfully fit the description 
thus so faithfully given for Mr. 
Burr.—T. S. B. 


‘ —DANBURY, CONN.— 
Sherman J. Kreuzburg dedicated his 
3-46 Skinner in St. James Dec. 20 at 
the morning service, and the next 
day presented as his guest recitalist 
Dr. T. Tettius Noble. The instru- 
ment was made possible through the 
gifts of several dozen families of the 
parish, and the memorial bronze 
tablet carries the names of 17 per- 
sons or families in whose memory 
the organ was dedicated. 
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CATHEDRAL PRECEDENT 
PIETRO YON PRESENTS MASS BY 
WOMAN COMPOSER IN NEW YORK 

Pietro Yon, of St. Patrick’s Cathe- 
dral, created a precedent on Christ- 
mas Day at the Pontifical High 
Mass, by giving the work of an 
American woman composer, “Missa 
Nativitatis,’ scored for organ, or- 
chestra, solo voices and mixed chor- 
us. The composer, Mary E. Downey, 
is the only woman who has written 
such a Mass. There have been 
woman composers in Europe who 
have written Masses, but not for or- 
chestra. Mr. Yon, himself a most 
brilliant composer of church music, 
felt that this work merited the un- 
usual recognition he gave it. 

One felt, from the opening pas- 

sage of the Kyrie, a unity which con- 
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tinued throughout the entire work. 
The Kyrie seemed to be a weaving 
of voices which was at once subtle 
and melodic.. It rose to celestial 
heights and ended with a sigh. The 
antiphonal effect of horns, strings 
and organ answering the voices, in 
the Gloria, was profound; and a fine 
fugue brought this movement to a 
close with excellent contrapuntal 
writing. 

The Credo was built on a Gregor- 
ian theme, which gave it solemnity, 
dignity and majesty. The “Cruci- 
fixus” was especially effective with 
its baritone solo accompanied by a 
definite rhythmical figure of horns 
and double-basses, moving with 
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weighty steps to an outcry of 
“passus.” 

There was a delicacy in the Sanc- 
tus, of exquisite beauty. The Bene- 
dictus was a baritone solo which 
seemed to be accompanied by a 
pianissimo ensemble of undulating 
voices. Then came the repetition of 
the staccato ‘““Hosannas” of the boy 
sopranos. The Agnus Dei was an 
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inspired bit of writing. One felt the 
sincerity and simplicity employed in 
the use of the minor and major 
modes. It was superbly sung. 

The entire performance, under 
Mr. Yon’s skillful handling, with the 
gifted young organist, Robert El- 
more, at the organ, was a shining 
example of what a Christmas ser- 
vice should be. After the proces- 
sional the Concertino for oboe and 
orchestra by Mr. Yon was perform- 
ed; Bruno Labate, celebrated oboist 
of the N. Y. Philharmonic Society, 
was soloist. 

Modern church literature for 
Christmas is everlastingly indebted 
to Mr. Yon for the Gesu Bambino 
which brought to a close a noble and 
spiritual performance. 

—ConrT. 
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Junior Choirs 


Helps and Suggestions 


By Elizabeth Van Fleet 
Vosseller 


$1.00 net postpaid 


An attractive pamphlet, 7 x 10, 28 
pages, packed full of detailed sug- 
gestions for the help of those who 
want to organize a new, or put 
new life into an old, junior choir. 
The booklet begins at the very be- 
ginning and carries through to the 
climax. It is a summary of the 
results of a life-time of experience 
in managing and developing chil- 
dren’s choirs. A practical book, 
written to give practical help to 
the organist in-the actual business 
of developing a children’s choir. 
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CANDLE-LIGHT SERVICE 
THREE CHOIRS OF FIRST PRESBYTERIAN 
IN GROVE CITY, PA. 

This is a church of 1500 members, 
with a beautiful new Gothic build- 
ing; we average 800 at the morning 
and 250 at the evening services. We 
had over 85 of our choristers pres- 
ent and started promptly with a 
candle-light procession, after sing- 
ing the short carol in the anteroom 
announcing the service. The lights 
were all out excepting a large elec- 
tric cross and a Christmas tree, mak- 

ing the processional very effective. 
We sang in unison the “Adeste.” 
I had one choir of 24 in the rear 
balcony. They sang the first two 
anthems, and then antiphonally in 
four other numbers, such as “God 
rest you merry.” In two numbers 
during the short solos the choirs 
hummed. Most of the carols were 
a-cappella, and arranged so that 
even the key-note need not be given. 
“Silent Night” was sung in the ante- 
room after the recessional. 
—Paut E. GrosH 
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The richest mine of information 
we have ever seen on voicing and 
tuning, with a masterful discus- 
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variations in the shapes of the 
various parts of the pipe. There 
is real information in this book. 
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—-KILGEN NOTES— 
Christian H. Stocke dedicated his 
3m Kilgen in Salem Evangelical 
Dec. 20, in a program of organ 
music supplemented by his 50-voice 
vested chorus. 

The Methodist Church, Gowanda, 
N. Y., has contracted for a 2m for 
Easter installation. 

St. Justin’s R. C., Hartford, 
Conn., has contracted for a 3-49, 
specifications in collaboration with 
Charles M. Courboin. 

St. Mark’s R. C., Pittsfield, Mass., 
has contracted for a 3-51 for its new 
edifice to be completed in April. 
The Great is to contain separate 
Quint and Tierce registers, so useful 
for coloring purposes in solo effects, 


and the Swell will have _ three 
Ripieni, of four, five, and seven 
ranks each. 
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The funeral of William E. Wood 
was held in the First Baptist, Arling- 
ton, Jan. 9. The music was played 
by a grandson, Leonard Wood, on 
the violin accompanied at the organ 
by Frank Wingate. Mr. Wood was 
born in Arlington Jan. 27, 1852, and 
from the time he was sixteen had 
been identified with music locally. 
For fifty years he had been organist 
at his parish church. For a long 
period he was a deacon and clerk of 
the church. Increased deafness pre- 
cluded any great enjoyment of his 
art the last years of his life; but 
only two days before the fatal shock, 
he entertained guests at Idlewild in 
Dunstable by playing selections on 
the piano and it was observed at the 
time that he played inspiringly. It 
was said that his was “one of the 
most brilliant minds of Arlington’s 
native sons, a man of high ideals, 
who lived his religion; such a man 
that the better you knew him, the 
more you loved him.” All of which 
is eminently true. 

A new Frazee Organ was recently 
installed in St. Paul’s Church, Key 
West, Florida. The stoplist was 
drawn by the Rev. Walter Williams 
of St. Dunstan’s College. The sare 
firm has under construction an or- 
gan for Park Street Baptist, Fram- 
ingham, which will be dedicated on 
Faster. 

The Cathedral of the Holy Cross 
has recently come into musical pub- 
licity, first, by the service under the 
auspices of New England Chapter, 
A.G.O. when Philip N. Ferraro di- 
rected the singing of a_ selected 
quartet and Albert W. Snow played 
organ solos; and second, by the 
music of the Midnight Mass at 
Christmas. On this occasion Dowell 
McNeill, organist of the First Parish 
Church, Arlington, played Franck’s 
Chorale in A minor with glorious ef- 
fect, music that matchlessly befits 
the vast spaces of the building. 

The middle of December there 
died in Cambridge, Richard Henry 
Dana, a former president of the 
Board of Trustees of the New Eng- 
land Conservatory and during the 
acting-directorship of the late Carl 
Faelten. At their meeting Dec. 6, 
eight new members were elected to 
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the Conservatory’s Board of Trus- 
tees; practically all are men of large 
business affairs, interested in music. 

We observe that here and there 
Reger’s organ compositions are be- 
ing revived. Frederick Johnson at 
the Church of the Advent played his 
great choralprelude How Brightly 
Shines; John Hermann Loud at 
Park Street Church played one of 
the larger organ pieces; and Harold 
Schwab at All Souls’, Lowell, played 
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the Passacaglia in D minor and the 
choralprelude The Glorious Day. A 
good stunt for some of our organ- 
ists now would be to perform the 
Reger D minor Sonata, or the 
Theme and Variations in F-sharp 
minor ! 

Arlington received home on Jan. 
6, John Eberhardt who has been 
touring England and parts of the 
Continent during the last six months. 
He has a wealth of comment on 
English organs and organists; and 
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on the superior choirs and services. 
He attended the Three-Choir Festi- 
val at Gloucester and was tremen- 
dously impressed. The performance 
of “The Messiah” surpassed any- 
thing heard in Boston and especial- 
ly through the fact that cuts are 
only made of less significant parts. 
With us elimination has resolved it- 
self into mutilation. “Elijah” was 
sung at quickened pace and evoked 
the only adverse comments of Eng- 
lish critics. Music in France was 
less well received whether at the 
great churches in Paris or in the 
Rouen Cathedral at Midnight Mass. 
We refrain from dealing with this 
part of the subject! But ‘“Lohen- 
grin” at the Paris Grand Opera, that 
was something else entirely! 


—PAULIST CHORISTERS— 
Jan. 11 Father Wm. J. Finn and his 
Paulist Choristers gave “The Prince 
of Peace,” a lyric miracle drama, in 
Carnegie Hall, New York, before 
an audience that packed the great 
Hall. Much of the music was 
adapted, and much especially com- 
posed by Father Finn for the occa- 
sion. Carnegie Hall did not easily 
lend itself to the purpose and the 
undertaking was one of unusual 
proportions and correspondingly un- 
usual difficulties. The orchestra, 
organ, and most of the singers car- 
ried their parts from behind the cur- 
tains. 

Those who have followed the 
career of Father Finn realize that 
difficulties do not stop him, and con- 
sequently the annual. presentation 


which is announced as the intention - 


will be looked forward to with keen 
interest as he perfects the score and 
its presentation. 


—RECITAL IDEA— 

The First Congregational, St. Louis, 
Mo., seems to do things interesting- 
ly. Its morning service will be re- 
produced in full in our next issue. 
The front page of its calendar car- 
ries the name of the church, its ad-, 
dress, the date, and a poem. The 
second page begins with the names 
of the organist (Paul H. Miller) 
and the quartet, and then the minis- 
ter. 

But this notice began with the in- 
tention of pointing out instead that 
Mr. Miller is presenting evidently a 
series of guest organists in a “Con- 
cluding Candle-Light Musicale” at 
5 p.m., and that Mrs. Doyne Chris- 
tine Neal was recitalist Dec. 27. It 
is evidently the custom after each 
recital to present an appropriate 
hymn as “The Closing Meditation— 
on the Organ,” with a brief quota- 
tion from the hymn-text printed on 
the program. 
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—MR. DORR’S CHOIR— 
William Ripley Dorr and his St. 


Luke’s_ Choristers, Long Beach, 
Calif., gave three Christmas con- 
certs, Dec. 22, 23, and 27, respective- 
ly over KHJ, for the Long Beach 
Commandery, and at the Church. 
Mr. Dorr has 58 in his boychoir and 
24 in his mixed chorus; the former 
sings the morning and the latter the 
evening services. 
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—SAN FRANCISCO— 


Notable visiting artists have been 
presented thus far this season, 
Pietro Yon, Warren D. Allen, 
Palmer Christian, supplemented by 
recitals by Raymond White, Harold 
Mueller, Virginie de Fremery, and 
Edward Taylor. The organs were 
the 4-72 Aeolian in Calvary Presby- 
terian, 4-67 Kimball in the First 
Presbyterian (Oakland), and 4-60 
Skinner in Temple M. E.—W. B. K. 
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JOHN CONNELL TOUR 
JOHANNESBURG’S MUNICIPAL ORGAN- 
IST MADE SPEEDY VISIT 


With a minimum of advance prepa- 
ration but backed by the managerial 
capacities of Bernard R. LaBerge 
the famous “African organist” 
(whose complexion must have dis- 
appointed many) crowded his first 
American visit with innumerable 
events. The bookings arranged by 
Mr. LaBerge included these cities, 
universities, etc. 


New York (Wanamaker’s) ; 
WEAF and N.B.C. radio chain; 
Eastman School of Music; 
Royal York, Toronto; 

Kimball Hall, Chicago; 
University of Colorado; 
Claremont College ; 

Hollywood (high school) ; 

San Diego (Balboa Park) ; 
University of California; 
Memphis, Municipal Auditorium ; 
University of Pennsylvania ; 
Bryn Mawr; 

Lafayette College. 


Upon arriving back in New York 
at 6:30 p.m. after his last recital, 
Mr. Connell was given a dinner and 
farewell reception by the N.A.O. at 
7:00, he gave his illustrated lecture 
on native African music at 9:00, was 
hustled into a taxi at 10:00, and at 
11:00 p.m. his boat started back 
with him to England where he filled 
various recital and radio engage- 
ments, sailing for Johannesburg on 
Jan. 15. 

Audiences everywhere were de- 
lighted with Mr. Connell and his 
playing. He was born in Scotland 
but is more American in energy and 
manner than he is Scotch. He made 
friends wherever he went. “That 
man’s dynamite,” said Mr. La- 
Berge’s assistant, after Mr. Con- 
nell’s first visit to the LaBerge of- 
fices. He played his Memphis en- 
gagement only by the aid of airplane 
travel from the coast. The Memphis 
press furnishes a typical quotation: 

“T don’t like the term good music, 
and I don’t like the term high-brow 
music,” he said. “What music today 
is suffering most from is snobbish- 
ness. Music is only vital when it is 
making contact with human beings. 
The beauty in music is not beautiful 
until the musician has made the 
hearer become aware of that 
beauty.” 

Mr. Connell’s theory for profes- 
sional conduct is summed up in this 
advice: 

“Develop the position you now 
occupy to the limit of its possibili- 
ties, expand its horizon in every di- 
rection.” 
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That theory has been put into 
practise by Mr. Connell in Johannes- 
burg. He went there a very young 
man, strictly as municipal organist. 
He expanded his position and its 
opportunities. Until other duties 
became too pressing in very recent 
years he was Dean of the Faculty of 
Music of Transvaal University. He 
is Conductor of the Johannesburg 
Symphony Orchestra. He has con- 
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ducted and is continuing investiga- 
tions in native African music. No 
music festival of importance is held 
in Johannesburg without his con- 
sultation, advice, and direction. No 
organ of any size is bought without 
his service as consultant. He is a 
young man, still with his best ener- 
gies ahead of him. He is the first 
visitor to show Americans some- 
thing in pep they never saw or them- 
selves exemplified before.—T. S. B. 
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ALLAN BACON 
HOLIDAY TOUR BY AMERICAN 
STARTS NEW YEAR 
The following engagements by Mr. 
Bacon, of the College of the Pacific, 
were played between Dec. 28 and 

Jan. 15: 

Kansas City ; 

Pittsburgh, A.G.O. auspices ; 

University of Toronto; 

Cornell University ; 

Cleveland, A.G.O. auspices ; 

University of Illinois; 

Chicago, N.A.O. auspices ; 

University of Michigan; 

St. Louis, A.G.O. auspices. 

The Toronto, Cornell, and Cleve- 
land recitals were’ played on three 
consecutive days. All Mr. Bacon’s 
programs were played from memory. 
During his seven-hour visit in New 
York City the first Sunday of the 
new year Mr. Bacon, chaperoned by 
T.A.O.’s_ editor, visited seven 
churches for parts of their services 
in this order: St. Patrick’s Cathe- 
dral, Brick Presbyterian, Heavenly 
Rest, St. John’s Cathedral, Riverside 
Church, Holy Communion, and St. 
Bartholomew’s. 


—145 IN TEXAS— 

Henry Pilcher’s Sons, Inc., are in- 
stalling their 145th organ in Texas— 
a 2m for the First Presbyterian, 
Kilgore, contracted for by Edward 
C. Haury who has been associated 
with Pilcher for 32 years, starting as 
helper in the voicing room and serv- 
ing time in all departments. Mr. 
Haury, for twelve years representa- 
tive in Texas and Oklahoma, with 
headquarters in Dallas, is respon- 
sible for 70 of the 145 Texas 
Pilchers, as well as for many 
Pilchers installed in Oklahoma. 


—COMING BACK ?— 
Many theaters of average size, 
equipped with an organ, have found 
within the last year, that the public 


chas never lost its fondness for good 


organ music and are consequently 
featuring an organist to give the bit 
of artistic relief to a now thorough- 
ly mechanized theater. If a theater 
shows vaudeville or a presentation 
in addition to the’ feature picture, 
they have found. the organist rather 
difficult to feature. 

To overcome this and to be able 
to make the organist a feature of 
the bill, rather than an adjunct to tt, 
a number of houses have installed 
electrically-driven console elevators, 
controlled by the organist and rising 
from a pit below the auditorium 
floor. Console elevators are made 
in two forms, the first and the simp- 
lest being known as the “straight 
lift” type, while the other is an 
elaboration on the first and not only 
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raises the console and organist to 
stage level but also revolves the 
platform about a quarter turn. The 
revolving platform type is very spec- 
tacular in action and always evokes 
appreciation from the audience. 
—WALTER L. TANN, 
in THEATER MANAGEMENT 
(in an excellent technical article on 
An Outline of Modern Practise in 
Stage Equipment). 
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*BIDWELL, Marshall 

BROWNE, J. Lewis, Mus. Doc. 

Organist, St. Patrick’s Church; Theory, Met- 
ropolitan Conservatory; Recitals, Instruction, 
Composition. 122 S. Desplaines St., Chicago, 
lll. (Monroe 5550). 

BULLIS, Carleton H., od A.A.G.O. 
9507 Euclid Ave., Cleveland, Oh 
Theory Department, Baldwin- Wallace College, 
Berea, Ohio. 

*CASSIDY, Mrs. J. H. 

*CHRISTIAN, Palmer 
University School of Music, Ann Arbor, Mich. 

*CLEMENS, Chas. E., Mus. Doc. 

*CLOKEY, Joseph W. 

Pomona College. Claremont, Calif. 

COOPER, Harry E., Mus.D., F.A.G.O. 
Organist, Country Club Christian Church, 
Kansas City, Missouri. Head of Department 
of Music, Ottawa University, Ottawa, Kans. 

*COURBOIN, Charles M. 

Westerloo, Highland Road, Rye, N. Y. 

*CRONHAM, Charles Raymond 
Municipal Building, Portland, Maine. 

*DARNELL, Grace Leeds 

*DAY, George Henry, Mus. Doc. 

*DICKINSON, Clarence, Mus. Doc. 

*DORR, William Ripley 

DUNKLEY, Ferdinand, F.A.G.O., F.R.C.O. 
Organist, Temple Sinai, and St. Charles Ave. 
Presbyterian Church; Recitals, Instruction in 
Organ, Voice, Composition. Studio, 1545 State 
St., New Orleans, La. 

*EIGENSCHENK, Edward 
Kimball Hall, Chicago, IIl. 

*EINECKE, C. Harold 

*EPPLER, Kenneth 

FAIRCLOUGH, Geo. H., F.A.G.O. 

M. Mus.; Recitals, Instruction; Org. and Prof 

ef Organ, University of Minnesota; Org - 

Choirmaster, St. John’s Episcopal Church; 

Studio. 26 Dyer Bldg.. St. Paul, Minn. 
GALLUP, Emory L. 

Fountain Street Baptist Church, 

Grand Rapids, Mich. 

GERMANI, Fernando 
Hotel Wellington, 55th & 7th Ave., New York. 

*GLEASON, Harold 
Eastman School of Music, Rochester, N. Y. 

*GOODWIN, Hugo, F.A.G.O. 

*GREENFIELD, Alfred M. 

*GROSH, Paul E., Mus. B. 

HARRIS, RALPH A., A.B., A.A.G.O. 
Organist and Choirmaster, St. Paul’s Church, 
157 St. Paul’s Place, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

*HASTINGS, Ray. Mus. Doc. 

*JACOBS, A. Weslie 

JONES, WM. H., A.A.G.0O. 

Director of Music. St. Mary’s School; Organ- 
ist-Choirmaster, Christ Church; Raleigh, N. C. 

*KEATOR, Mrs. Bruce 8S. 

*KLEIN, Charlotte 

*KRAFT. Edwin Arthur 

*LaBERGE, Bernard R. 

420 Lexington Ave., New York. 

LOUD, John Hermann, F.A.G.O. 
Recitals, Instruction; Park Street 
Roston (1915): 

76 Parkman St.. Brookline, Mass. 

*LUARD, Thorndike 

*MAESCH, LaVahn 

*MC AMIS, Hugh 
Westminster Hall, Maple Dr., Great Neck, L.I. 

MIRANDA, Max Garver, Mus. Bac. A.A.G.0. 
Dir. Mus. Dept. and College Org., Beloit Col- 
lege; First Presbyterian Church. 

Residence: 931 Church St., Beloit, Wis. 

*MUELLER, Carl F. 

*NEVIN, Gordon Balch 

*NEVINS. Willard Irving 

*PEARSALL, John V. 

PEASE, Sibtey G. 


Church, 


Resident Organist, Elks Temple: Associate 
Organist. Angeius Temple: Organist-choirmas- 
ter, St. James Eniscopal Church; 


Res. 213% No. Alvarado St., Los Angeles, Cal. 
*REIMENCHNEIDER, Albert 

10,001 Edgewater Drive, Cleveland, Ohio 
*RICHARDS, G. Darlington 
*RIESBERG, F. W., A-A.G.O. 
ROSE, Arthur. M. A., Mus. Bac. 

Trinity School, 139 West 91st St. (1911) 

79 Manhattan Ave., New York (ACad. 2-5892) 
SABIN, Wallace A., F.A.G.0O., F.R.C.O. 

Temple Emanuel; 

First Church of Christ, Scientist: 

1915 Sacramento St.. San Francisco, Calif. 
*SACKETT, Edith E. 
*SCHEIRER. James Emory 
*SCHLIEDER. Frederick, M. Mus. 
SEIBERT, Henry F. 

Official Organist, The Town Hall, 

The Town Hall, New York. 
*STMON, Ernest Arthur 

*SMITH, Frederick M. 
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STEAD, Franklin 
Concert Organist; Organist 
Starrett School for Girls; 
4426 Drexel Boulevard, Chicago, III. 

STEWART, Gerald F. 

Watertown, N. Y. 

*STRONG, Theodore 

*SWINNEN, Firmin 

*SYKES, Harry A. 

THOMPSON, Van Denman, Mus. Bac., 
F.A.G.0.; De Pauw University, 

Greencastle, Ind. 

*TOWER, Harold 

TRUE, Latham, Mus. Doc. 

TRUETTE, Everett E., Mus. Bac., A.G.O. 
Concert Organist and Instructor; Eliot Con- 
gregational Church, Newton (1897); 295 Hunt- 
ington Ave., Boston, Mass. Kenmore 9669. 

*VAN REES, Cornelius 

*VOORHEES, Pauline, Mus. Bac., F.A.G.O. 

*WEBBER, Thomas H. 

WEINRICH, Carl 
49 West 20th St., New York. 

WESTERFIELD, George W., F.A.G.O. 
Org., Ch. of St. Mary the Virgin; N. Y. Repre- 
sentative “Orgoblo” (see adv.); 155 Bainbridge 
St., Brooklyn, N. Y. HAddingway 3-9516 

*YON, Pietro A. 
853 Carnegie Hall, 


and Director, 


New York, N. Y. 








Conservatories 
and Teachers 




















COLLEGE OF SACRED MUSIC 
84 Benefit St., Providence, R. I. 

EASTMAN SCHOOL of Music, 
Rochester, N. Y. 

GOLDSWORTHY, Wm. A. 
234 East lith St., New York, N. Y. 

N. U. SCHOOL OF MUSIC 
Northwestern University, Evanston, III. 

OBERLIN CONSERVATORY 
Oberlin, Ohio. 

SCHOOL OF SACRED MUSIC . 
Union Theological Seminary, New York, N. Y. 

UNIVERSITY OF COLORADO 
Boulder, Colorado. 

VAN DUSEN, Frank, Mus. Bac. 
Kimball Hall, Chicago, Il. 
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DITSON, OLIVER DITSON CO. 

178 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 
FISCHER, ¢. FISCHER & BRO. 

119 West 40th St., New York, N. Y. 
GRAY, The H. W. GRAY CO. 

159 East 48th St., New York, N. Y. 
SCHMIDT, The Arthur P. Schmidt Co. 

129 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 
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VER ORGAN CO. 
New York. 
New York. 


AEOLIAN. SKINN 
Main Office: 677 Fifth Ave., 
Res.-Studio: 689 Fifth Ave., 
Factory, Boston, Maas. 
Chicago: 121 W. Wacker Drive. 
Los Angeles: 1620 S. Wilton Place. 
Philadelphia: 1225 Land Title Bldg. 

AUSTIN ORGAN CO 
Main Office and Factory; 
New York: Astor Hotel, 

CASAVANT FRERES 
St. Hyvacinthe, P. Q., Canada. 

DOHRING, Gustav F. 

225 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 
ESTEY ORGAN COMPANY 
Main Office: 

Factory: Brattleboro, Vt. 

FRAZEE ORGAN CO. 
Everett, Boston, Mars. 

HALL ORGAN CO. 

Main Office: West Haven, Conn. 


Hartford, Conn 
Broadway & 45th. 


Los Angeles: Wm. Ripley Dorr, 4348 W. 3d St. 


HILLGREEN, LANE & CO. 
Main Office and Factory: Alliance, Ohio. 
Chicago: F. W. A. Witt, 2713 Clarence Ave. 
Dallas, Tex.: Will A. Watkin Co. 
Honolulu, Hawaii: Honolulu Music Co. 
New York: G. F. Dohring, 225 Fifth Ave. 
Omaha: Martin W. Bush, 2037 Farnam St. 
HOOK & HASTINGS CO. 
Kendal Green, Mass. 
KILGEN, GEO. & SON, INC. 
Main: 4016 No. Union Blvd., St. Louis, Mo 
Boston: 20 Atlantic Street. 
Chicago: 252 Wrigley Bldg. 
Cincinnati: 405 Schmidt Bldg. 
Cleveland: 710 Guardian Bldg. 
Denver: Shirley-Savoy Hotel. 
Kansas City: Missouri Athletic Club. 
Los Angeles: 1114 Architects Bldg. 
Minneapolis: 1220 Foshay Tower. 
New York: 1512 Steinway Hall. 
Philadelphia: 
Salt Lake City: 165 Edith Ave. 
Tampa: 4310 Granada Ave. 


642 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 


Insurance Co. of No. Am. Bldg. 








KIMBALL, W. W. CO. 
Main Office: Kimball Hall, 
New York: 


Chicago, Ill. 
105 West 40th St. 
MIDMER-LOSH INC, 
Merrick, L. L., z. 

MOLLER, M. P. 
Main Office: Hagerstown, Md. 


332 S. Michigan Ave. 
208 Insurance Exch. Bldg. 
1840 Kendale, Edgewood 


Chicago, IH.: 
Los Angeles: 
Memphis, Tenn.: 
New York, N. Y.: 1540 Broadway. 
Philadelphia, Pa.: 2047 Chestnut St. 
Pittsburgh, Pa.: Strand Theater Bldg. 
Seattle, Wash.: 1009 First Ave. 
PILCHER, Henry Pilcher’s Sons 
908 Mason St., Louisville, Ky. 
New York: 11 West 42nd Street. 
RANGERTONE, INC. 
574 Parker St., Newark, N. J. 
REUTER ORGAN CU. 
Lawrence, Kansas 
ROCHESTER ORGAN CO. 
Box 98. Rochester, N. Y. 
WICKS PIPE ORGAN CO. 
Highland, Illinois. 








Organ Architects 

















7Definitely allied to one Builder. 
BARNES, William H. 
1100 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
+DOHRING, Gustav F. 
225 Fifth Ave., R-1010, New York City. 
TURNER, Tyler 


333 Central Park West, New York City. 








Equipment and Various 











DEAGAN, J. C., Co. 

Percussion instruments. 

4217 Ravenswood Ave., Chicago, IIl. 
KOHLER-LIEBICH CO., INC. 

Percussion Instruments, 

3553 Lincoln Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
ORGOBLO 

See Spencer Turbine Co. 
SPENCER TURBINE CO. 

Blowers, 

Hartford. Conn. 








Custodians 


and Rebuilders | 


MOHR, Louis F. & Co. 
2899 Valentine Ave., New York. 2 

OCHS BROTHERS 
440 East 148th St., New York. 

SCHLETTE, Charles G. 
Church organs rebuilt, tuned, repaired; yearly 
contracts; Blowing plants installed; etc. 
1442 Gillespie Ave., New York. WEst. 7-3944. 


| T.A.O. Directory 


AMERICAN ORGANIST, THE 

467 City Hall Station. New York, N. Y. 
BARNES, William H. 

Associate Editor, Organ Department, 

1100 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, IIl. 
BRANT, Leroy V. 

Contributor, Church Department, 

The Institute of Music, San Jose, Calif. 
DIGGLE, Dr. Roland 

Contributor, Review Department, 

418 West 27th St., Los Angeles, Calif. 
DUNHAM, Rowland W. 

Associate Editor, Church Department, 

University of Colorado, Boulder, Col. 
GOODRICH, Frederick W. 

Contributor, Catholic Church Music, 

Portland, Ore.; 987 East Davis St. 
GROOM, Lester W. 

Chicago, Ill.; 1133 North La Salle St. 
JACOBS, A. Leslie 

Contributor, Volunteer Chorus Work, 

Wesley M. E. Church, Worcester, Mass. 
KENNEDY, Walter B. 

San Francisco: 5665 College Ave., Oakland. 
LOVEWELL, S. Harrison 

Boston, Mass.: 126 Highland Ave., Arlington. 
MANSFIELD, Orlando, A., Mus. Doe. 

British Representative; Sirsa House, Chelten- 

ham, Gloucestershire, England. 
ORGAN INTERESTS INC. 

467 City Hall Station, New York, N. Y. 
SMYTH, Arthur 

Australia Representative, 

52 Margaret St., Sydney, Australia 
TYLER, Abram Ray 

Mich.: 909 First Nat’l Bank Bldg. 
VOSSELLER, Elizabeth Van Fleet 

Contributor, Children’s Choir 

110 Main St., Flemington, N. J. 









































